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Quick Service on D&M 
Basket Ball Uniforms! 


Special order uniforms 
can be made in six 
to seven days 
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BASKET 
D&M "sx 
UNIFORMS 


for Men, Women and Boys 
are made from the finest ma- 
terials, tailored on the latest 
approved patterns. They have 
the style and snap that makes 
a fine appearing team and the 
ft and comfort that stimu- 
lates the player to deliver his 


best. 


Send for 
Special 
Basket Ball 
Catalog 


Showing samples 
of cloth, latest 
styles, prices, etc. 


Over two thousand dealers 
throughout the United States 
handle the “Lucky Dog” Red 
Boxed Line. Order through your 
local dealer or send direct to us 
for catalogs, etc. 
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The Post Football Season 


ITH the end of the football playing season 
VW) certain matters which come in the aftermath 
of the games will engross tlie attention of the 
schools and colleges. One of these questions relates 
to the retention or release of the football coaches. 
The coaches who have won the majority of their 
games for the most part will be employed again for 
next season, many of them with an increase in salary. 
Others will be offered contracts by other institutions. 
Many of those who have lost the majority of their 
games will not be asked to continue in their present 
positions. 

Regarding the attitude of the persons entrusted 
with the responsibility of hiring football coaches, 
much might be said. In the first place the interests 
of the institution should be considered as of more im- 
portance than the interests of the football coaches. 
In the second place if the man is not a good football 
coach he should not expect to continue in work for 
which he is unfitted and it is not the part of wisdom 
of an educational institution to employ poor instruc- 
tors in football or any other subject. Third, coach- 
ing is not the only factor which determines football 
success and consequently it is unfair to blame the 
coach solely for football defeats. There is.a tendency, 
however, on the part of school and college authorities 
to hold the coach responsible whenever the team loses. 
It is interesting to conjecture why so many people 
assume an unfair and hostile attitude toward the man 
whom they have employed to coach their football team 
when this man does not produce the desired results. 
If the authorities were wrong in employing an ineffi- 
cient man as coach they themselves are partly to 
blame. Invariably, however, animus is shown only 
toward the coach and there is only too often a dispo- 
sition on the part of the team followers to crucify 
him. Possibly the psychology of this is as follows: 
The alumni and others are bitterly disappointed when 
their college team loses and they vent their disap- 
pointment on the coach. In many cases this is a mark 
of poor sportsmanship and even of lack of courage on 
the part of those who vociferously attack the coach 
of a losing team. The térm “wolves” which has been 
commonly applied to the discontented team followers 
is a good one. 

Another phase of athletics that manifests itself 
during the post season period is that which relates to 
the perennial criticisms that are leveled against foot- 
ball as an institution. While the majority of people 
who are capable of thinking sanely realize that the 
so-called evils of athletics are not inherent in the 
system there are still a great many who by innuendo 
or inference assume that they are inherent in foot- 
ball. College presidents and governing boards are 
coming more and more to realize that the problems 
connected with athletics are solely administrative and 
consequently devote their attention to methods of im- 
proving their athletic administration. This is an 
improvement in the right direction. 

It is encouraging to find that universities and col- 
leges which in the past have hired their football play- 
ers of their own accord are trying to break away 
from this practice. 
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The Wilson-Meanwell “Double 
Lace” Official Inter-collegiate 
Basket Ball (No. J4S) is the 
finest ball of its type made— 
The “Double Lace” feature 
eliminates the awkward 
bulge of the old style 
heavy rawhide lace. It 
is double lined—insur- 


ing permanence of WH . BANS KET use in leading Nation- 
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The Nineteen Twenty-Seven Football 


Season 


The coaches this year introduced many interesting 


OR a number of years it has 
ve possible to write at the end 

of the football season that foot- 
ball enjoyed its best year as viewed 
from various angles. Some day we 
will reach the peak of development in 
school and college football. Possibly 
that peak was reached this fall but 
there is no reason to believe that such 
is the case. The attendance on the 
whole was undoubtedly greater than 
the attendance at games in 1926. 
There is, of course, no way of de- 
termining the total amount of money 
taken in at school and college football 
games, but so far as can be deter- 
mined the interest this year was 
somewhat greater than the interest 
shown in the games last year. In the 
Western Conference or Big Ten 
where definite figures are kept of the 
attendance and financial returns each 
year it can be stated that the interest 
as judged by the numbers who wit- 
nessed the games exceeded that of 
1926. In certain sections of the 
United States such as the Missouri 
Valley section where there has been a 
pronounced business depression the 





innovations into football 
By John L. Griffith 


attendance figures are somewhat dis- 
appointing. The large crowds were 
in evidence in the stadiums located in 
the populous centers. 

One of the changes in evidence this 
year was that which relates to the 
use of large numbers of substitutes in 
the games. The University of Illinois 
which won the Western Conference 
championship employed the practice 
of using from twenty-five to thirty 
men per game. This practice followed 
by Mr. Zuppke seems to have been 
more or less common throughout the 
country. This practice has much to 
commend it from the standpoint of 
the men who participate in the games. 
It means that more men are trained, 
more actually play in the games and 
those who are tired or injured are re- 
moved more frequently than under 
the old practice which was common 
some years ago. From the standpoint 
of the crowds and from the stand- 
point of the spectators it is not quite 
so interesting to watch a team of 
splendid players which does not boast 
of individual stars. The public gen- 
erally goes to football, baseball, bas- 


Morley Drury, captain of the U. S. C. Trojans, is shown here executing one of his famous runs behind splendid interference 


ketball and track contests to watch 
the performances of brilliant players. 
Perhaps our coaches and managers 
will devise methods of educating the 
public to enjoy fully as much the 
work of well-rounded teams as that 
of the exploits of men who have been 
well advertised in the papers. The 
coaches have always realized that tne 
stars who have been heralded through 
the press as being supermen were 
very often but little better than many 
of the other players whose praises 
were unsung. 

The directors and managers have 
this year made many advances in the 
matter of handling the crowds, of 
providing for the comfort of the spec- 
tators and in the staging of the spec- 
tacles. The development of splendid 
bands, the mass singing on the part 
of the team adherents and the stunts 
which have been staged between 
halves have all added to the pleasure 
and edification of the millions of per- 
sons who have enjoyed their football 
throughout the past season. 

As there have been advances in 
other lines, so there have been im- 
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provements in the matter of equip- 
ment. Some years ago the Western 
Conference coaches and officials ap- 
pointed a committee to recommend a 
standard football timer to be used in 
all Conference games. Mr. J. J. Lipp, 
one of the Conference officials, was 
appointed a member of this commit- 
tee. He decided that the perfect foot- 
ball timer had not yet been manufac- 
tured and as a result after the ex- 
penditure of a great many hours of 
time and at a cost of several thousand 
dollars to himself personally he de- 
veloped a watch which he has placed 
on the market. It is inconceivable 
that Mr. Lipp will ever get back the 
money which he has expended on this 
timer but he has made a contribution 
to the game which is very much worth 
while. Ernest Quigley, the National 
League umpire and well known foot- 
ball referee, stated in a public meet- 
ing sometime ago that he considered 
this timer the greatest contribution 
which had been given to the game 
since the invention of the football 
itself. Other innovations which 
might be mentioned are the knitted 
football pants which were worn by 
certain teams in different sections of 
the country this year. 

It is understood that several sport- 
ing goods companies will carry knit- 
ted pants in stock next year. All of 
the football equipment has been im- 
proved, the tendency being to produce 
lighter pads and garments than for- 
merly. Another innovation which has 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
crowds this year is that of the electric 
score boards. The one in use at the 
University of Illinois stadium is espe- 
cially attractive. It is electrically 
operated and is so arranged that as 
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soon as the ball is downed the board 
shows the number of down, the dis- 
tance to be gained and if a penalty 
has been inflicted the number of the 
foul as listed on the programs is re- 
corded. A number of universities 
have erected score boards on which 
the results of other important games 
are shown during the progress of the 
game in question. Another item of 
equipment which appeared for the 
first time on the football fields this 
year is the snuggle rug. This is a 
blanket device which permits players 
to keep their feet and legs warm 
while sitting on the bench. 

The technical development of the 
game is discussed by men from dif- 
fent sections of the United States 
who are qualified to pass judgment on 
such matters. 


Southern Football 
By J. N. Ashmore 


North Carolina University 


FTER the returns were all in on 

the football games played, on 
November 12th the South had the dis- 
tinction of having the only major 
team with a record unblemished. The 
University of Georgia has disposed of 
each opponent met in impressive 
style. The team has played and won 
five Southern Conference games all 
by rather top-heavy scores or to put 
it in actual figures by an average 
score of 31/3 points per game. In an 
intersectional game against Yale the 
Georgians won by the score of 14 to 
10. Any team that wins from Yale 
has achieved a notable victory, but 
the Georgia victory becomes more 
impressive because Yale has since de- 
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feated such teams as the Army, Dart- 
mouth, and Princeton. The fact that 
Yale is the only team that has been 
able to cross the goal line of Georgia 
gives evidence of a very strong de- 
fensive game. Offensively there is 
much evidence that the team has the 
punch. Sport writers refer to Georgia 
as the team with the “thousand half- 
backs” but of all the backs on the 
squad McCreary stands out clearly as 
the star. At the end positions 
Georgia displays as fine a pair of ends 
as any team in the country. In short 
here is a team with a great defense, 
a sparkling running attack and a dan- 
gerous passing game. 

At this writing Georgia would seem 
to be the team most likely to win the 
Southern Conference Championship 
because of its five victories but there 
are three strong teams to be played 
and neither one of the three is to be 
taken lightly in sixty minutes of foot- 
ball. Of the three, Vanderbilt and 
Georgia Tech have not lost a game in 
the conference but both have had 
their records marred by tie games. 
Alabama, the third opponent, has not 
this year come up to its previous high 
calibre but nevertheless is a tough 
team to beat. As the situation stands 
if Georgia can dispose of Georgia 
Tech, Vanderbilt and Alabama she 
will have won eight conference games 
and that would be a better record 
than any other team has a chance to 
make. North Carolina State has 
three victories and no defeats to her 
credit with one game to play, so of 
course may emerge with a clean rec- 
ord on a four game basis. North 
Carolina State and Georgia are the 
only teams having won every game. 
Georgia Tech, Tennessee, and Van- 








McKinney of the University of Chicago is shown carrying the ball in an off-tackle run 
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Caldwell of Yale is here shown making a ten-yard gain through the Army line 





derbilt have tied scores to mar their 
records. Vanderbilt has been involved 
in two tied games. 

Georgia uses the Notre Dame style 
of attack as does North Carolina 
State, the other undefeated team in 
the conference. Coach Gus Tebell has 
developed a good team at State. He 
is fortunate in having a triple threat 
player who turns each of his three 
theats into yards gained. This play- 
er’s name is Jack McDowall. He is 
playing his last year of football and 
will leave school with a great record 
to look back upon. In a game against 
Duke University, that gave the State 
championship to N. C. State, Mc- 
Dowall booted a punt that Duke put in 
play eighty yards from where it was 
kicked. He ran a punt back for more 
than sixty yards and besides made 
other substantial gains from scrim- 
mage, but his passing was even a 
greater advantage to his team than 
either his running or kicking. From 
a Notre Dame shift he took the ball, 
dashed back to his right, with no pro- 
tection as all the backs went down the 
field, leaped into the air and got the 
ball to his fullback in full stride. The 
ball was downed on the opponent’s 
three yard line. McDowall is to State 
what Grange was to Illinois, what 
Eckersall was to Chicago, and what 
Willie Heston was to Michigan. Chil- 
dress, the State end, shares honors 
along with McDowall for he is big, 
fast and knows his football. 


The University of Virginia with 
four victories and two defeats in the 
Southern Conference stands out as 
the state champions of Virginia. 
Coach Neal of Virginia uses a double 
wing back formation largely but also 
employs a couple of other formations 
to good advantage. His football could 
well be summed up as a mixture of 
orthodox and unorthodox football. In 
Hushion he has a smart quarterback 
who employs the unstandardized stuff 
at the time it is most likely to upset 
the opponents. In other words it is 
likely to be started around the twenty- 
five yard line of the opponents. One 
formation is for a running attack 
that employs a man in motion and 
bluff passes working into spinner 
plays. The other formation is dis- 
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tinctly a passing formation. Virginia 
scored a touchdown against the Uni- 
versity of Maryland with each of 
these formations. The running-spin- 
ner lineup is shown in Diagram I: 

Georgia Tech uses a double wing 
back formation with a balanced line. 
The team uses the usual double pass- 
ing for criss cross plays and forward 
passes. Their cutback plays coming 
from a direct pass to either of the two 
deep backs seem to cause the opposing 
linemen much trouble. These two 
deep backs are five yards back on a 
line between the offensive guard and 
tackle. See Diagram II: 

The practical elimination of the 
shift by the rule that requires a sec- 
ond’s pause after a shift has been 
made, has not proved to be the handi- 
cap that some coaches thought it 
would be at the time the rule was 
adopted. A few coaches have contin- 
ued the use of the shift and have the 
play timed so as to give the necessary 
pause before the ball is snapped. 
Other ceaches have discontinued the 
shift and have gone to a set back field 
and in some instances have used a 
man in motion. In this section there 
is no doubt that the man in motion 
play has been more in evidence’ this 
séason than ever before. In baseball 
there has been much discussion and a 
number of rule changes over the mat- 
ter of providing the proper balance 
between pitching and batting. More 
runs are being scored in baseball than 
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formerly and the game is gaining in 
popularity in the Big Leagues. In 
football indications are that the of- 
fense is showing an advantage. This 
is indicated by the losing team so 
often scoring one or more touch- 
downs. Then this year has produced 
a large number of tied games which 
would indicate that a team may score 
on an opponent that it is not able to 
keep from crossing its goal line. Let 
the scoring continue for that is what 
old man public, who pays the bills, 
likes, but if tied games continue to 
bob up with the frequency that has 
been the case this season it would 
seem that something should be de- 
vised to break the deadlock. A thing 
easy to suggest but difficult to work 
out! 

Football players of the present time 
spend from four weeks to two or 
three months of practice in the 
Spring, whereas formerly all the prac- 
tice was confined to the Fall season. 
This additional practice plus a de- 
cided advance in coaching methods 
has given a finesse and finish to the 
individual players that was not pos- 
sible under the old system. Most of 
the stress is placed upon offensive 
play so we see the clever passer the 
clever receiver, smoother running- 
plays all on the scoring side of the 
game. Therefore we have more scor- 
ing and with more scoring more tied 
games. 

The Lost Goal Line 

Georgia Tech has worked out the 
best plan that the writer has seen for 
locating the goal line for spectators. 
Red pillows are placed out of bounds 
at the point where the goal line and 
the side line meet. The pillows are 
four feet square and with their bright 
color are a real aid in locating the 
goal from any point in the stands. 


A Review of Western Conference 
Football, Season 1927 


By G. S. Lowman, 


University of Wisconsin 


HE purpose of this review of the 

1927 football season is not made 
from the standpoint of comparing 
teams in the Western Conference or 
to rate individual or outstanding 
players but is more of an attempt to 
present newer developments in the 
game over the seasons of 1925 and 
1926, if any, and to show if the game 
as played this season has been helped 
by the changes in the rules and 
whether or not the game has shown 
any new developments under the op- 
portunities offered by the changes in 
the rules for 1927. A brief review of 
the 1925 and 1926 seasons is given 
below in order to make a more defi- 
nite comparison with the 1927 season. 
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The style of play during the periods 
of 1925 and 1926, while modern in 
every way, showed that play in the 
Western Conference was becoming 
largely standardized both on offense 
and defense, although there might be 
slight variations characteristic of a 
particular institution. 

The offense showed that the bal- 
anced line and the unbalanced line 
were about equally favored with a 
possibility that line shifts were not 
quite so frequent in 1925 although 
backfield shifts were used by prac- 
tically all teams. The balanced line 
and the backfield shift was more in 
evidence possibly where the backfield 
was light and fast which made it pos- 
sible to get to the point of attack 
more quickly and out into the open 
with less line checking. The unbal- 
anced line with shifted back was more 
in favor where heavy men could be 
thrown together on the line and 
where there was power in the backs. 
The season of 1926 showed a return 
to the unbalanced line with a possible 
exception of two schools. The “jump 
shift” of the line was also used by 
one or two institutions and brought 
forth vigorous protests for lack of 
conformity to the rules under which 
the shift could legitimately be used. 
The “jump shift” under the 1927 
rules has resolved itself into nothing 
more than a set shift with unbalanced 
line and shifted backs. Practically 
all teams during the past two seasons 
used the “huddle” before going to the 
set formations. 

The “Z” formation of the backs or 
a diagonal tandem with a point back 
outside the end, or a box formation, 
on the strong side seemed to be the 
favored formation. One institution 
seemed to favor the old “T” forma- 
tion with a balanced line and also a 


long box formation on the strong side. 


Another institution favored the bal- 
anced line with a box directly back 
of center. 

Direct passing to the backs had 
been most prominent on-all bucks, 
slants, and short end runs, yet in 
1926 there was a return on the part 
of some teams to the use of the indi- 
rect pass, the value being preferably 
in hidden ball plays and quick open- 
ing plays into the line. The quarter- 
back handling the ball and faking to 
a man into the line, then coming out 
to pass, also proved very successful 
with some teams. 

The kick formation, which has al- 
ways been a favored formation by 
teams in the conference, was used not 
only for kicking but for bucks, end 
running, and passes as well. Kicking 
or punting during the 1925 and 1926 
seasons was slightly on the decline. 
Wide end running was somewhat in 
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evidence but more end running went 
inside the defensive end than outside. 
Short end runs from close formation 
with the runner leaving his interfer- 
ence and cutting back through tackle 
seemed to be a favored type of play 
by some teams. In the running at- 
tack, individual interference with the 
shoulder check and the blocker keep- 
ing his feet seemed outstanding, al- 
though in case of a strong defensive 
end the mass interference was used. 
Teams using the unbalanced line fa- 
vored one running or interfering 
guard. 


The forward pass of both the long 
and the short variety was used as an 
important phase of the offensive at- 
tack and not merely as a threat or a 
last resort play. The forward pass 
was an outstanding feature of the of- 
fense. Quick-breaking angle passes 
were becoming more favored. Pass- 
ing was not always on the orthodox 
down, but quite often on the first and 
second downs which showed confi- 
dence in the play and that it had 
taken its place as a definite ground- 
gaining play. 

Spread plays and freak formations 
seemed to be practically abandoned 
during the seasons of 1925 and 1926, 
and it was clearly shown that all 
types of attack could be used from 
one and the same formation whether 
it should be the close formation or the 
kick formation. There seemed to be 
just a little loosening up of attack. 
Ends quite frequently were split away 
on both the strong and the weak 
sides. This would lead one to believe 
that an attempt was being made to 
return to wide end running which 
would so loosen up the line that a 
quick plunging attack or a fake spin- 
ner attack into the line could be made 
to go. The “man in motion” play was 
also introduced and in 1926 one or 
two teams attempted the lateral pass. 
Reverse plays were also prominent in 
one or two institutions. There seemed 
to be just a little more versatility of 
attack in 1926 than in the preceding 
year. The quick kick from close for- 
mation was brought out, although 
this play had been used for some 
years by two or three teams in the 
conference. It might be said that the 
game was now becoming more and 
more an aggressive offensive game; 
not neglecting the defense, of course, 
but more stress was being placed on 
the offense. Place and drop kicking 
seemed to be less prominent. The 
value of position on the field seemed 
to recognized by some teams, yet 
strategic maneuvering seemed to be 
lacking. The orthodox down for pass- 
ing seemed to be no longer consid- 
ered. 
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The 1925 defense showed that the 
seven man line was most favored with 
the diamond defense of backs or a box 
defense when well within one’s own 
territory. The individual type of de- 
fensive play favored a rushing tackle 
and a fast charging end although not 
a smashing end. The defense of the 
forward pass showed both the man 
and zone defense, the backs taking 
the outside men down the field, the 
safety a free lance with the center 
and fullback covering the zone back 
of center and the flat men. Where 
the seven man line was used, the cen- 
ter would come out from his position 
in the line and usually cover the weak 
side. There was a noticeable rushing 
of the passer. On the running attack, 
tackles still played the rushing game 
with the ends going in fast behind the 
line but holding up and playing 
rather a semi-waiting position. Under 
some conditions the six man line was 
used. In 1926 the seven man line 
defense still held favor, yet there was 
more evidence of the six man line 
defense with a 2-2-1 position of the 
backs. Most teams showed definite 
defenses for certain parts of the field 
and might use the six man line with 
a 2-2-1 position of the backs in the 
middle of the field but would go to 
the seven man line with a box defense 
of backs inside their own thirty yard 
line. 

Before the opening of the 1927 sea- 
son the football world rather expected 
that there would be many new evolu- 
tions in styles of play for this 
season; that the game would be de- 
veloped more on the order of the 
English rugby because of certain rule 
changes which eliminated, to a great 
extent, the element of danger in the 
use of the lateral pass. However, 
there have been no radical develop- 
ments in styles of play during the 
past season, although some newer de- 
velopments have appeared in certain 
phases of the game which have al- 
ways been permissible under the 
rules. 


While the lateral pass has always 
been permitted under the rules, this 
phase of the game has been neglected 
or used conservatively because of the 
possibility of loss of the ball on a 
fumble. This season, with the protec- 
tion of the rules making a muffed 
lateral an incomplete play without 
loss of the ball unless on fourth down, 
there has been an encouragement of 
its use. Practically all schools in the 
conference have used it at some time 
and in some manner during the sea- 
son, but Chicago and Michigan have 
been the only. institutions to use the 
lateral pass with any degree of free- 
dom and as a definite ground-gaining 
and scoring play. Chicago, no doubt, 
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McCaslin of U. S. C. is shown here tackling Lom, a California half-back, in the University 
of California-University of Southern California game in Los Angeles 


has developed this play with more 
vision of its possibilities than any 
other team, and more along the line 
that was in the minds of the rule 
makers who enacted the legislation 
for the encouragement of this phase 
of the game. 

With the possible exception of the 
two teams mentioned above, most 
schools have been conservative in the 
use of the wide lateral, but reverse 
plays, double and triple passes, and 
formations more adaptable to the use 
of double and triple passes became 
more prominent as the season devel- 
oped. 

It has been clearly demonstrated 
that one season is not long enough to 
develop the full possibilities of the 
lateral pass. The 1927 season showed 
that practically all lateral passing de- 
veloped directly as the first play from 
scrimmage. There was very little 
forward passing made by the man re- 
ceiving the lateral. There was prac- 
tically no lateral passing following a 
completed forward pass, neither was 
there any lateral passing in the open 
beyond the line of scrimmage. Wide 
lateral passing on the return of the 
kick-off and on the return of punts 
with two men back to receive punts 
was anticipated but did not develop 
this season. Practically all lateral 
passing with the exception of one or 
two teams was on the order of short 
double passes behind the line or from 
slants on tackle with one back sliding 
out a little back and wide of the de- 
fensive end and receiving a short 
overhand push pass from the back 
who first received the ball from cen- 
ter. Formations and plays will be 
shown at the close of this article 
demonstrating the types of lateral 
passes used this season. 


The style of offense during the 1927 
season showed that the unbalanced 


line with a “Z” formation of backs on 
the strong side still prevailed. Two 
schools still retained the balanced 
line, one with the box formation of 
backs directly behind center, the 
other with the backs shifted to the 
right or left of center, either in box 
formation or “Z” formation. All 
teams used the “huddle” and came di- 
rectly from the huddle to their re- 
spective set formations. One team, 
however, came from the huddle to the 
old “T” formation of backs, then on a 
second shift went to either right or 
left of center. One school showed a 
semi-huddle formation with the cen- 
ter standing sideways and about one 
step back of the ball with the three 
linemen on either side of the center 
and practically parallel to the line of 
scrimmage. The backs were lined up 
back of the center in “T” formation 
and the shift was made to the unbal- 
anced line and to strong side backs on 
three counts. 

There was a noticeable splitting 
away of the ends on both the strong 
and weak sides by most teams. The 
point half of the backfield shift varied 
in his position from being in the seam 
to directly behind the open end or 
even to the outside of the end. One 
institution showed at times both the 
offensive tackle and end split away on 
the strong side. This loose formation 
of the line with a semi-kick formation 
and with a back in motion seemed to 
be a very effective wide end running 
formation with the linemen and end 
on the strong side blocking laterally. 

A formation known as the Navy 
formation with an unbalanced line, 
two wing backs, a fullback four yards 
and a half back of center, and the 
third back two yards back of the line 
and just to the strong side of center 
seemed to be a favored formation by 
more than half of the teams in the 
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conference this year. In practically 
all plays used from this formation, 
one of the point backs would be in 
motion behind the line of scrimmage. 
This formation proved to be particu- 
larly adaptable to double and triple 
passing and the wide lateral. It also 
proved to be a strong formation for 
all types of play whether line plunges, 
end runs or forward passes. The 
quick kick from this formation was 
very effective. Two teams in the con- 
ference used the “man in motion” 
play with a back wide out on the 
flanks to either side and coming back 
in and driving back on the defensive 
tackle or cutting into defensive terri- 
tory for a forward pass. This back 
sometimes figured in a lateral pass by 
coming all the way back and over 
behind his own offensive backfield. In 
one or two instances after receiving 
the lateral pass, he forward passed to 
an end who had gone down deep. 


The kick formation was very much 
in evidence for all types of plays, used 
particularly when the offensive team 
was in its own territory well down to 
the middle of the field. Generally 
speaking, distance punting was very 
poor. There seems to be three rea- 
sons for this: First, the lack of kick- 
ers or the lack of development of 
kickers since teams are beginning to 
hold the ball longer; second, the fact 
that all defensive teams seemed to be 
rushing the kicker harder this year; 
third, the introduction of the quick 
kick from close formation. This sur- 
prise or quick kick has been used 
more this season than ever before re- 
gardless of the position of the de- 
fensive backs. There seemed to be 
more stress placed on the placing of 
kicks or to kicking out-of-bounds. 
There was practically no scoring from 
the field. Only one field goal was 
made in the Western Conference dur- 
ing the past season. Scoring from 
the field, of course, has been handi- 
capped by moving the goal posts back 
to the end line. Kicking for the point 
following a touchdown has also de- 
clined. 


Short end runs from close forma- 
tion cutting back inside the defensive 
end or back through tackle, and full- 
back plunges through the line from 
tackle to tackle still seemed to be the 
standard types of rushing attack, yet 
the fake spinner by the fullback and 
the full spinner by either the full- 
back or the back on the order of a 
reverse play hitting both through the 
line and to the weak side has intro- 
duced a varied attack over that of 
previous years. One or two teams 
have brought back the wide end run 
going all the way outside with the 
tackle and end on the strong side 
blocking laterally and the guards 
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coming out to form a mass interfer- 
ence. Practically all plays through 
and outside of tackle show an inter- 
fering guard coming out. More strong 
plays to the short side have been 
shown this year than ever before 
either as straight plays with the 
strong side guard and the blocking 
half leading the interference or by a 
cross-block by the weak side end back 
on the defensive guard with the of- 
fensive guard from the strong side 
and the blocking back taking the de- 
fensive tackle. Cross-blocking seemed 
to be in evidence on a great many 
plays. Individual assignments on of- 
fensive plays seemed to prevail, yet 
one or two teams showed slant plays 
with a mass of the backs on tackle 
and at times a mass interference on 
the end on wide end runs. Practically 
all spread plays have been eliminated, 
although one team in the conference 
consistently kicks from a spread for- 
mation. Set formations for the re- 
ceiving of kick-offs have been devel- 
oped. Some teams showed cross- 
blocking on the return of kick-offs. 
There were more short kicks at- 
tempted on the kick-off this year than 
for some time previous. 

The forward pass was used prac- 
tically the same as in previous sea- 
sons. There was more passing pos- 
sibly on the first and second downs. 
The old strategy plan seemed to have 
been thrown out, since passing was 
made on any part of the field and at 
any time. Passes coming off reverse 
plays and spinner plays seemed to be 
a new innovation. There seemed to 
be more criss-crossing of the ends 
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deep in defensive territory this year, 
also a crossing of the backs with the 
ends going deep. This was possibly 
due to the fact that more zone de- 
fense was played on passes this year 
than ever before. 

As a final statement regarding of- 
fensive play for 1927, it seems to me 
that there has been some slight loos- 
ening up of attack and some newer 
developments in certain phases of the 
game in accordance with rule changes 
toward a more open type of attack. 
It seems that the coaches have begun 
to develop certain phases of attack 
which have always been open for de- 
velopment even before last year’s rule 
changes. With what development 
was made in the lateral pass this 
year, the season for 1928 should show 
a fuller realization of its possibilities 
which is bound to result in a more 
open type of play than our modern 
game shows even at this time. 

Some new developments’ were 
shown on defense during the past 
season. It might be said that the 
seven man line with the diamond de- 
fense of backs is still the standard 
defense, yet several teams used the 
six man line quite consistently dur- 
ing the past season, particularly in 
the opponents’ territory and back to 
their own thirty yard line, then 
would go into the seven man line 
with either a box or diamond de- 
fense of backs. One or two teams 
used the six man line defense with a 
2-2-1 position of the backs on all 
parts of the field. One team showed, 
in one particular game, a six man line 
with a 3-2 position of the backfield 
when within its own thirty yard line. 
One team showed a special defense 
against a close formation with a 
“man in motion” wide, by putting up 
the six man line defense with two 
men backing the middle of the line 
close with the second line of backs 
slightly outside of the defensive ends 
and twelve yards back and the safety 
twenty to twenty-five yards back. It 
is evident that with the possibilities 
of the lateral pass developing a more 
open type of play that the six man 
line of defense will come more and 
more into use. 

From the standpoint of individual 
defensive play the defensive tackles 
still rushed. The end would go in 
behind the line but plaved something 
of a waiting game. This may Fre 
been largely due to the anticipat.on 
of a lateral pass. Most teams met 
the lateral pass by a fast charging 
line on the man who first handled the 
ball, holding the end responsible for 
the receiver of the lateral with the 
end supported by the defensive half- 
back on that side. It was particular- 
ly noticeable that defensive halfbacks 
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hesitated somewhat this year in com- 
ing up fast to meet the running at- 
tack. This, no doubt, was because of 
the possibility of a wide lateral be- 
ing completed if the defensive half 
should drive in too quickly on a run- 
ning play. 

The defense of the forward pass 
showed both a man and zone defense 
as in previous seasons, but there was 
more playing of the ball and the zone 
this year than in the past. This is 
borne out by the fact that more 
passes were intercepted this year 
than ever before. Where the man 
defense was used, the outside backs 
were more usually held for the long 
men down the field, the safety was a 
free lance, and the center and the 
fullback defended the zone back of 
the defensive scrimmage line and 
covered flat men. Quite often the 
end on the weak side would play a 
zone defense for a flat receiver. 
Quite often this year the defensive 
guards dropped back and played a 
zone defense or covered the second 
flat man on the strong side. This was 
particularly true on the second and 
third downs with six to eight yards 
to go. It is not meant to give the 
impression that the guards always 
came out under the conditions men- 
tioned above for the passer was 
rushed harder this year than in any 
previous year. He was never left on 
his feet following a pass. It seemed 
at times that there was undue rough- 
ness in smearing the passer. 


The past season showed a develop- 
ment of special defense for the block- 
ing of kicks, especially on the goal 
line or when the opponents were well 
within their own territory and the 
play was a sure kick. At one time 
this season, the defensive team, in 
blocking on a kick where the offense 
was kicking from behind its own goal 
line, placed eight men on the line of 
scrimmage and in another similar 
instance, nine men were placed on the 
defensive line of scrimmage to rush 
the kicker. At other times in simi- 
lar instances as above, the right de- 
fensive tackle was brought over be- 
hind his own defensive left tackle and 
rushed the kicker’s foot. Sometimes 
the defensive fullback was placed be- 
hind the defensive left tackle and 
rushed through. The blocking of 
kicks was not infrequent this year. 
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From observations this year it 
seems that we may draw the con- 
clusions that the line defense has 
become slightly more open or that 
double line: defenses were more in 
favor and that there was somewhat 
of a slowing up of the ends and de- 
fensive backs on defense due to the 
possibilities of wide lateral passing, 
that coaches no longer hesitate to 
draw defensive linemen back into 
defense on the defense of passes. 
This theoretically supports the zone 
defence on the defense of passes. 
Possibly with further developments 
of the wide lateral from scrimmage, 
the defense will become more and 
more widened. 

The following figures will show the 
type of lateral passes used this sea- 
son and certain other formations and 
plays of the newer developments dur- 
ing the past season. 

Diagram III shows a formation 
with two wing backs and with a back 
in motion which is adaptable to 
double passes and wide lateral passes. 
Play No. 1 shows a double pass to 
the weak side. Play No. 2 shows a 
triple pass to the strong side. Play 
No. 3 shows a lateral pass by the full- 
back to the man in motion who has 
gone on out by the defensive end. 
The pass is made overhand with both 
hands just as the fullback is about to 
be tackled. 

Diagram IV shows a formation 
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which is used for slants off tackle 
until the defensive end is drawn in, 
then a lateral is made to the. number 
3 back. The number 4 back carries 
the ball in both hands ir front of the 
chest and makes an overhead push 
pass to the number 3 back. 

Diagram V shows a formation 
either for rushing, forward or lateral 
passing. The play which is shown 
was used as a scoring play during 
the past season. The quarterback 
handles the ball and passes it to the 
left end around, then blocks to the 
weak side. The number 4 back slides 
back a little and starts slowly to his 
right. The defensive end comes in 
to tackle the man with the ball who 
passes overhand to the number 4 
back who has gone out beyond the de- 
fensive end. ‘ 

Diagram VI shows a lateral pass 
which follows a series of pivot plays 
through tackle. The number 2 back 
receives the ball from center and 
fakes to number 1 who in a previous 
play received the ball from number 2 
and pivoted through tackle. The 
number 3 back also fakes across on 
the defensive tackle which draws the 
defensive end in. Number 4 slides 
back and starts slowly to the right. 
Number 2, after faking to number 1, 
shoots an underhand spiral to the 
number 4 back and gets ahead into 
the interference. ; 

Diagram VII shows a lateral pass 
to the strong side with the number 1 
back shooting an underhand spiral to 
the number 3 back who slides back 
just before the ball is snapped and 
edges slowly to the right. The play 
starts as a running play with the 
number 3 back going wide. 

Diagram VIII shows a double pass 
in the backfield followed by a forward 
pass to the end across or the long end 
down. 

Diagram IX shows one of the newer 
developments of the full spinner. 
The number 4 back fakes to number 
1 on a reverse, then goes through 
the defensive right tackle with backs 
2 and 83 leading interference. The 
number 4 back might also go through 
center. 
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Diagram 10 shows a fake spinner 
followed up by a forward pass to the 
left end who has gone down deep 
and hooked to the outside. The num- 
ber 4 back fakes to number 3, the 
fullback, on a reverse play to the 
weak side and follows the fullback 
and makes a pass to the left end. 

As a final summary it might be said 
that the changes in the rules for 1927 
have had some influence upon the 
type of play both offensively and de- 
fensively. Certain changes in the 
rules made officiating more compli- 
cated and developed confusion among 
coaches and players. Rule XIII, 
Section 8, certainly should be clarified 
for next year and there should be a 
definite distinction between a muffed 
and fumbled ball. In some instances 
it has been hard to interpret just 
who should have possession of the 
ball after it has been put on side in 
the backfield, especially in case where 
the ball had been caused to go out of 
bounds. The question of the proper 
interpretation on safeties has been 
much agitated, but as a whole the 
officiating has been very good. There 
was lack of uniformity of interpre- 
tations in the beginning but these 
became clarified and officiating was of 
a higher standard as the season pro- 
gressed. 

The rule which moved the goal 
posts back of the end line certainly 
should be repealed. It has affected 
scoring from the field and as one 
coach has said, “There is no longer 
anything to battle for on- the goal 
line.” The removal of the goal posts 
from the goal line has also been a 
handicap to the coach for it is hard 
to tell the position of the team on or 
near the goal line. It has also been 
confusing to players and officials. It 
is hoped that next year will see the 
return of the goal posts to their origi- 
nal position. It is hoped, also, that 
the try for point after touchdown 
will be permanently eliminated. Many 
other points might be suggested for 
revision, but these points have been 
clearly brought out in previous issues 
of the JOURNAL. 


1927 Football Reviewed 


By O. M. Solem, 
Football Coach Drake University 


O other game has undergone 

such an everchanging cycle of 
development as football. Except for 
the impetus given to the slugging at- 
tack by the advent of the lively ball, 
basketball has been the same cut and 
dried game for years. Basketball is 
still a comparatively new game in the 
experimental stage and it is debatable 
whether or not all the possibilities of 
play have as yet been discovered. 
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But football, like modes of dress, is 
being constantly revolutionized in 
methods of strategy and attack. This, 
of course, is due to continual striv- 
ing to find the perfect rules. Each 
change of rules brings on some inno- 
vation of the game. It was Stagg 


‘ who first showed the possibilities of 


the forward pass to the Middle West 
and set the example for other coaches 
to follow. 

Then Dr. H. L. Williams up at Min- 
nesota introduced his famous shift 
and opened up a new avenue of power 
and deception for football. When 
Rockne began his rise to the heights 
of coaching fame through the devel- 
opment of a shift this new maneuver 
in football became almost universal 
and it was a rare thing to find a team 
which did not use the shift in some 
form. 

Later, Zuppke came along with his 
huddle system and a new era in foot- 
ball was in the offing. However, the 
huddle right now is apparently be- 
twixt and between as we understand 
that the originator himself has dis- 
carded it. The tendency now seems 
to be towards a semi-huddle and shift 
combination with the Warner style 
of offense. 

It is probable that the spectacular 
offensive of the Navy last year was 
more responsible for the adoption of 
the double-wing back formation this 
year than anything else. Hundreds 
of coaches witnessed the sensational 
Army-Navy game at Chicago last 
year and undoubtedly carried away 
pretty strong convictions as to the 
possibilities of the double-wing back 
attack of the Navy. At any rate 
some of the most successful teams in 
this section of the country now em- 
ploy a double-wing back offensive 
with one back in motion. Missouri 
is using this attack very effectively. 
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While this style of attack does not 
carry much power through the line, 
it has enough of a threat to the out- 
side to spread the line in order to 
protect its flanks and thus leaves the 
forward wall vulnerable for quick 
opening thrusts into it. It is prob- 
able that the double-wing back for- 
mation is here to stay for some time 
since it has many possibilities of a 
running, passing, and quick-opening 
attack. Another outgrowth of the 
double-wing back formation is begin- 
ning to be seen in the use of an eight 
and nine man line as employed by 
Yost at times. Kansas and Ames 
have both used this strengthened line 
this year although its advantages are 
debatable since it takes something out 


of the running and passing attack. 


The new lateral pass rule which 
was scoffed at at first has added a 
surprising development to the game 
and has placed an added burden on 
the ends. It takes a smart and re- 
sourceful end nowadays to cover his 
territory to the inside and at the 
same time guard against the threats 
into the line which develop into a 
quick backward pass just out of 
range. The lateral pass indeed prom- 
ises to be a sensational innovation 
=? by its widespread usage this 

all. 


Football in the Rocky Mountain 
Conference 


By Ike J. Armstrong, 
Football Coach, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 


OOTBALL in the Rocky Moun- 

tain Conference has increased in 
popularity in the last few years to a 
marked degree, as is shown by the 
erection of several new stadia. Den- 
ver University at Denver has a new 
plant practically erected, which when 
completed will be tied with Harvard 
and Minnesota for the eighth largest 
stadium in the world, and upon com- 
pletion of the temporary collapsible 
steel seats at the north and south 
ends will be tied with Yale for the 
fourth largest college stadium in the 
world. Dressing and training rooms 
are included under the structure. The 
field also includes a quarter-mile 
track and a two-hundred twenty yard 
straightaway. The University of 
Colorado is next with a stadium seat- 
ing 27,000, built on the Stanford 
type. The University of Utah at Salt 
Lake City has just dedicated a new 
plant with a present seating capacity 
of 20,000, and when completed will 
have 30,000 permanent seats. Train- 
ing rooms are included in the struc- 
ture and also a quarter mile and 220 
yard straightaway on the field. Utah 
Agricultural College at Logan has 
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completed a new bowl with 10,000 
seats and with a final capacity of 
26,000. Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs has a new structure with a 
seating capacity of 10,000. Colorado 
College at Fort Collins has an ade- 
quate field and a new field house. The 
stadium will take care of approxi- 
mately 12,000. Colorado Teachers’ 
College also has a new plant. 

There is very little difference in the 
type of football played in this con- 
ference and that in other conferences 
throughout the country. Distances 
are great, population sparse, and the 
development of high school football 
has been somewhat retarded. Hence 
the colleges and universities do not 
have the material to draw from that 
the larger schools in the east, middle- 
west, and coast regions have. 

A number of teams from the con- 
ference have played intersectional 
games this season, and in view of 
the distance traveled and conditions 
have made creditable showings. The 
University of Utah leads with two in- 
tersectional games played this season. 
one with Northwestern University af 
Evanston, and one other with Creigh- 
ton University. Denver played the 
University of Iowa, Montana State 
played Purdue, and Colorado Univer- 
sity played the University of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles. In 
the last four years a member of the 
conference has journeyed to Honolulu 
for a post season game with the 
University of Hawaii. 

The present season is very unique 
in that every team in the conference 
has been defeated at least once. At 
the present writing Colorado Agricul- 
tural College having played and won 
more conference games stands at the 
head of the percentage column. How- 
ever, Denver, Colorado College, Uni- 
versity of Utah, and Montana State 
have lost but one game each. 

The new rules have opened up the 
game in the conference to a marked 
degree. Coaches have experimented 
to a great extent with the lateral and 
backward pass, and most of the teams 
use it as a part of their regular of- 
fense. The quarter backs are tak- 
ing more chances in handling punts 
than in previous years. Practically 
all of the teams are using the huddle 
or shift attack. Most of the teams 
are using a variation of the Warner 
system. A few teams are using the 
set offense with double wing back 
from balanced and unbalanced line, 
while a number are using the unbal- 
anced line and single wing back. Very 
few teams are using the quarter back 
handling the ball, but as a general 
rule plays are started from a direct 
pass from center. Short punt forma- 
tion has been used more this year 
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than previously. The forward pass 
from backward and lateral passes is 
used by a number of teams, developing 
from both punt and regular forma- 
tion. Spinner plays are being used in 
the offense of the various teams, and 


work better due to more deception ~ 


than in previous years. A minimum 
number of field goals have been reg- 
istered under the new rules placing 
the goal post back ten yards. 
Practically no different defensive 
tactics have been employed. Opinion 
seems to be divided, some teams using 
the diamond defense with seven-man 
line in enemy territory, and shifting 
to a box within their own thirty yard 
line. Very few teams are using the 
zone defense against the pass, while 
the rest are either using man to man 
and zone or a combination of man to 
man and zone. In a few instances 
teams have used the six-man line. In 
some cases defensive ends have been 
placed a yard behind tackles and 
slightly to the outside in order to 
stop a strong plunging attack and 
tackles were floated to the outside. 


Pacific Coast Football 
By W. H. Spaulding 
Football Coach University of California at 
Los Angeles 
GREAT season of gridiron activ- 
ity is drawing to a close out here: 
There have been many upsets along 
with the “breaks” of the game and 
fumbles and blocked kicks have been 
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a determining factor in many games. 
Old man psychology, as Fielding 
Yost would likely say, has been one 
of the busiest boys of the season, 
lurking around the practice fields and 
dressing rooms of the colleges. 

The Big Elevens on the Pacific 
Coast are so evenly matched this sea- 
son that the interest in football is 
intense and tickets are sold out long 
before the day of the game. 


Stanford, Pacific Coast Champions 
a year ago, has played to a tie with 
the University of Southern California 
in a game where there were many 
breaks. U.S. C. led until toward the 
end of the game and Stanford tied it 
up through its passing attack and had 
a chance to win by a single point but 
the extra point was not forthcoming. 

Washington lost to Stanford 
through a blocked kick after leading 
the Cardinals 7 to 6 into the fourth 
quarter. This game was played on a 
muddy field and was a battle of two 
big backfields. In Fleishhacker, 
Frentrup and Hoffman, Warner has 
a powerful array of smashing backs 
while Coach Bagshaw’s, Washington 
backs would be welcome line material 
for any coach—and besides they are 
fast and alert. 


One week before the Stanford-U. 
S. C. game St. Mary’s coached by 
“Slip” Maddigan, provided a real up- 
set by winning from Stanford 16 to 0. 
The Stanford team was looking ahead 
to the U. S. C. game and the fast 
charging Irishmen from St. Mary’s 
broke up the Warner reverses and 
fake reverses before they were under 
way and the game was fumbled away. 
Then when everybody was wondering 
what St. Mary’s would do to Cali- 
fornia, the next Saturday at Berkeley 
the Golden Bears rose up and trim- 
med the St. Mary’s team 13 to 0. 

The biggest upset of the year came 
while “Pop” Warner was up at 
Berkeley watching California and 
Washington play. Adam Walsh 
brought his Santa Clara team in to 
the Stanford Stadium and turned 
back the Cardinals 13 to 6. Tiny 
Thonhill, “Pop” Warner’s right hand 
man, started the reserves against 
Santa Clara and the score was six all 
at the end of the half. The Stanford 
regulars were sent into the fray at 
this juncture but they couldn’t get go- 
ing and the passing and plunging of 
Bud Cummings and the stellar kick- 
ing of Simoni brought victory to 
Santa Clara. 

The University of California under 
Nibs Price won a long string of vic- 
tories in succesion from Santa Clara, 
Nevada, St. Mary’s, Oregon, and 
Olympic City, then lost to U. S. C. 13 
to 0 at the Los Angeles Coliseum in 
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a well played game. Both teams 
showed a versatile attack. California 
had an excellent kicking game built 
up with Lom punting from 40 to 60 
yards. 

Howard Jones, had too much power 
in his backfield in Drury, Saunders, 
Thomas and Williams and it was this 
extra weight that won for U. S. C. 
along with a strong defensive line. 
Hibbs, left tackle for U. S. C. is close 
to half a line in himself and Coltrin, 
tackle and Phillips, end of California 
are outstanding players. Drury and 
Williams are both great backs. 

When Washington met California 
at Berkeley in a recent game on a 
very soggy field, power again told and 
Washington won 6 to 0. It was a 
great game and the Golden Bears put 
up a greater offense than the score 
would indicate, twice carrying the ball 
close to the Washington goal line. 

The Oregon State Eleven coached 
by Paul Schissler has suffered two de- 
feats, one by U. S. C. 13 to 12 and 
one by Stanford at Portland 20 to 6. 
The game here with U. S. C. was a 
great struggle with Oregon State 
leading 12 to 6 with less than 4 min- 
utes to play when the Oregon team 
fumbled on their own 5 yard line al- 
lowing U. S. C. to recover and score 
as the game ended for a one point 
victory. 

Idaho is having a fine season under 
the regime of Charley Erb. Idaho 
has tied with Oregon, St. Mary’s and 
Washington State and won from 
Montana State, Whitman and Mon- 
tana. Washington State College 
under Babe Hollingbery has lost to 
Washington, Oregon State in close 
games and won the rest of the games. 

In the Southern California Confer- 
ence, the U. C. L. A. eleven known 
as the California Bruins and Pomona 
College are showing the way. The 
Bruins finished their Conference 
schedule without a defeat but had a 
tie game with Pomona in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. The Bruins had 
only two touchdowns scored against 
them, one by Whittier College and the 
other by Pomona. Some of the other 
outstanding teams in Southern Cali- 
fornia are Occidental College where 
Albert Exendine, famous Carlisle 
Indian is at the coaching helm, Whit- 
tier coached by Philbrook of Notre 
Dame fame and “Fox” Stanton is the 
mentor at California Institute of 
Technology, always a strong team, 
Peterson at San Diego State, and 
Arnet at La Verne. 

Eugene Nixon is the coach at 
Pomona College and has brought 
seven championships there during the 
past ten years. 

Football interest is at high tide in 
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Southern California. The Los 
Angeles Coliseum owned by the Com- 
munity Development Association of 
the City is busy every Saturday after- 
noon and is the center of football 
activity. This Stadium will seat ap- 
proximately 86,000 and is used by 
U. S. C., the U. C. L. A., Occidental 
College, Pomona College and the big 
high schools. The Rose Bowl at 
Pasadena is being enlarged and will 
be ready for a capacity of 75,000 by 
New Year’s Day. 

The high schools in California feel 
that the game of football is just what 
is needed as a great character build- 
ing sport and encourage all their 
rugged boys to take up the game. 
Practically every high school on the 
coast has at least two representative 
teams, the heavy weight team and a 
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light weight squad and many of them 
have a featherweight squad and a 
coach and regular schedule of games 
are provided for each squad. 

The Frosh Teams out here play a 
regular schedule but the number of 
games is usually limited to four or 
five games on account of the rigid 
scholarship required in most of the 
colleges. 

The weather in Southern California 
is well adapted to football and games 
are played up until New Years. The 
writer saw twenty-eight games last 
season counting the games his teams 
played. 

The lateral pass has been used on 
the coast with very little success, 
though two teams experimented with 
it. The University of California 
used one from a kick formation which 
is shown in diagram XI. 

Another one was used by the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology which 
has quite a little success the past few 
seasons. It comes from a shift and is 
shown in Diagram XII. 

No special defense has been used 
against the lateral pass. The greatest 
concern of most coaches has been with 
stopping the running attack of the 
opposing teams and the box defense 
has been used by many of the teams 
on the coast. The two formations 
used by most teams out here are 
shown in Diagram XIII and XIV 
with the most popular defense indi- 
cated. 

The box defense has made the 
quick kick very popular, however most 
of the safety men have been very 
alert. 

When the Spearhead defense has 
been used the safety man has been 
playing as close as fifteen to twenty 
yards back except on third and fourth 
downs. 

The two most common quick kick 
plays are shown in Diagrams XV and 
XVI. 

Where the teams have not had too 
much bucking strength and has a 
dangerous passing attack the six man 
line has been used by most of the 
big elevens. It has been called into 
use mostly when the distance to go 
is over five yards. 

The 1927 football season on the 
Pacific Coast ends with a series of 
intersectional games. One of these 
games is to be played in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum between the players 
of the Coast and those in the South 
who have finished their football 
careers. McGugin of Vanderbilt, 
Wade of Alabama and Alexander of 
Georgia Tech will act as coaches of 
the All-Southern team, while Glenn 
Warner, Howard Jones and the 
writer will coach the western team. 
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“System” 


By Harold G. Olsen 
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in Basketball 


Director of Basketball, Ohio State University 


4 | ‘\ HERE has been a great deal of 
discussion in basketball circles 
in late years about systems. 

Observations of games played during 
the last few years will force one to 
the conclusion that most teams are 
using a system of some kind. Basket- 
ball coaches are coming more and 
“more to recognize that the use of 
some sort of a system is pretty nearly 
requisite to successful basketball. <A 
few years ago one might watch the 
games played in the high school cham- 
pionship tournament of most any state 
and not be impressed with the idea 
that the teams were playing accord- 
ing to any well mapped out plan— 
their play for the most part was more 
or less of a hit and miss, a haphazard 
style of play. Today as one watches 
the many excellent teams that come 
up to the finals in the state tourna- 
ments, one is struck by the fact that 
most teams are using some rather 
definite method of floor play; that 
they have definite defenses and that 
their out-of-bounds plays are carefully 
conceived and carried out. In other 
words the conclusion, at which one 
arrives from observation of high 
school and college basketball is that 
coaches generally are believing in, and 
using systems. ” 

In spite of this apparently rather 
obvious wholesale indorsement of sys- 
tem the query is often made: If sys- 
tem is so worthwhile in basketball, 
how is it that X’s teams for example 
are always out in front? They do not 
talk much about their system; and 
when you watch them play they do not 
give you the impression that they are 
using any particular scheme of play 
—yet they get excellent results. The 
answer to this question may be found 
in the fact that X always has mate- 
rial at hand which is better than that 
of the schools with which it competes. 
(Good material is rather essential to 
success.) I believe, however, the real 
answer is that, while X is playing 
what might look like a loose game, 
the men are probably using more of a 
system than they are given credit for 
—ONLY IT IS LESS OBVIOUS! 
For example: I once watched a game 
between two teams which employed 
very different methods of attack. One 
team used a great deal of clever pivot- 
ing and passing and put on a very 
hard driving attack. This team’s 
work was obviously very highly sys- 
tematized, and its execution of passes, 
pivots, etc., was beautiful to see. The 


other team employed a style which 
contrasted sharply with the one I have 
just mentioned. It did not have a 
driving attack; it did not have so 
much obvious method, and yet it made 
such excellent use of the feint and 
dribble and spot passes that it scored 
enough points to win that game. A 
friend remarked to me, “Well, luck 
licked science that time, all right.” I 
replied that in my opinion it was not 
all luck which put the winner’s best 
long shot in a good position to get an 
unopposed shot time after time; and 
that it did not just happen that the 
clever running guard scored in the 
manner he did—that is, on fast drib- 
bles to the basket following a feint 
which had thrown his opponent off 
balance. I contended that the team 
had practiced and planned to score in 
that manner—that such was their sys- 
tem; and that while the play of that 
team did not look ‘so scientific—that 
perhaps it was just as scientific for 
that coach to use his men in the way 
in which he did. This coach, as I 
sensed it, made full use of an excel- 
lent long shot—he planned an attack 
which brought this man a goodly num- 
ber of chances from a reasonable dis- 
tance from the basket, and the result 
was five baskets by him. The running 
guard was much more effective, used 
in the way he was used, than he would 
have been in any other way I can 
think of. In my opinion it was no 
more unscientific for this coach to use 
a man like Grange to carry the ball 
most of the time. In a word this il- 
lustration is intended to bring out this 
point: there are systems which may 
not give the impression of a machine 
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like precision, yet they are systems 
nevertheless; and the coach who uses 
his men to best advantage in such a 
less obviously systematic system may 
be doing just as fine a job of coach- 
ing as the man who uses some other 
system. 

I believe that systems of play of one 
kind or another are here to stay— 
that coaches are generally committed 
to the proposition that they can put 
more effective teams on the floor if 
they have some rather definitely 
planned scheme of play for the play- 
ers to follow. Such coaching proced- 
ure has many advantages. The coach 
can teach to better advantage when 
he has something definite to teach. 
The star can and should be made use 
of to the best advantage (any good 
system should give this opportunity), 
yet he should be very definitely kept 
in his place so that he is not grand- 
standing his team to defeat. The 
coach can check up on how well each 
man is doing his bit when he has 
given a definite scheme to be followed. 
There are doubtless many other ad- 
vantages which could be mentioned, 
but suffice to say here that because 
of the advantages I am a hearty sup- 
porter of the use of systems—that is 
systems WITH RESERVATIONS! 

I believe any basketball coach now- 
a days must use some sort of a system 
to hope for a fair amount of success. 
At the same time I feel that system 
may be, and is, sometimes overdone. 

I have seen teams drilled to the 
minute-in all fundamentals of the 
game—teams which pivoted and 
passed and shot baskets in perfect 
form and yet did not get the results 
they were expected to because they 
were too methodical. To illustrate: 

Team A is a team using very defi- 
nitely planned methods of play. The 
coach insists at all times that the men 
get into the set up from which they 
are to carry out their play. They 
have an out of bounds play which they 
use under their own basket (see Dia- 
gram I). This play requires the set 
up shown—i.e. 01 takes the ball out 
of bounds 02 directly in from him. 
The urge all the time from the coach, 
is to get into position quickly, so 
every man is ready to carry out his 
part of this play which has a better 
than fair chance of success if every- 
body does his part. The play, if it 
goes, will free 02 under the basket so 
he can get pass from 01 and have a 
simple pot shot for two points. 
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Now suppose the defensive men do 
not all get into good defensive posi- 
tions quickly—xX5 and X4 get their 
men quickly, but X3 is slow in cover- 
ing 03. Obviously the only reason for 
working this play is to hope to get a 
man free for a shot under the basket. 
Here under the supposed circum- 
stances team A already has the situa- 
tion it hopes to be in, if the play is 
successful. Why work the play when 
you already have the opportunity 
which the play might give you? The 
simple, and proper, and only thing to 
do under this circumstance is for 01 
to pass quickly to 03. Yet I have seen 
just such a chance as this go glimmer- 
ing because the men on team A are 
over-systematized—i.e. 01 expecting a 
slow developing play from this set up 
on out-of-bounds plays, is slow in get- 
ting the ball. The result is 03 may 
break in toward the basket but 01 
does not see him in time; or 03 be- 
ing so intent on carrying out the play 
does not sense his opportunity quickly. 
He is waiting to start the play and 
so misses his golden opportunity. 

This illustration may seem simple 
and perhaps far fetched, but I do not 
believe that it is. I have seen such 
incidents as this happen time and 
again. And the point I am trying to 
make is that, while it is a good thing 
to have men respond to teaching of 
plays, and to get into position quickly, 
a coach can very easily stress that 
phase of the game so much that his 
players are not so alert as they should 
be to unusual situations. They are 
alert so far as the play itself goes, 
but they have drilled and drilled on 
that play, run that way under that 
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circumstance, that they become too 
mechanical in their playing. They 
have ceased to think, and act for 
themselves or they do not dare to. 


Another illustration (assuming 
team B is in five men defense as 
shown): See Diagram II. 

Team A takes the positions shown, 
preparatory to working a floor play 
from out of bounds in guard territory. 
Players on team B have been in- 
structed to stick to the men they get. 
X2 takes 02 as he comes to the posi- 
tion shown. The basic play of team 
A has been a pass through between 
X4 and X83 to 02 as he comes out to 
get the pass which 04 makes to him. 
And X2 comes out with him as he has 
been instructed. But now as a varia- 
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tion, team A brings 02 way out to 
point (C), (see Diagram 2), and 03 
(a tall fast man) breaks in for a high 
lob pass at point (D). The play nets 
a basket largely because of 03’s su- 
periority over X38. The play works 
again, let us suppose. If X3 can not 
handle 03, X2 cowld break up the play 
very easily by following 02 out only 
part way, then laying for the high 
pass to 03. Whether he will do this 
depends on how much, and how un- 
qualifiedly, he has been told to stick 
to his man once he takes him. Too 
often X2 has the sticking part of the 
system so thoroughly ingrained into 
his system that he does not feel free 
to act on his own in such a situation. 

System in basketball is a good thing 
and gets results if not carried too far. 
Any system which kills initiative and 
makes the players mere pawns in the 
hands of the coach is not desirable, 
either from the standpoint of winning 
games or from the broader viewpoint 
of developing men who are resource- 
ful—quick to see an opportunity and 
to act on their own best judgment. 
There is, I believe, no question as to 
value of definiteness in the play of a 
basketball team. It needs a plan to 
work on; and initiative and resource- 
fulness can be brought into play in 
carrying out that plan. But more 
than that, I believe the best scheme 
of play ever devised may not meet 
some situations, which arise in a 
game, nearly so well as they could be 
met by players who, while they have 
the plan of play in mind, are able and 
free to meet and handle a situation 
which the system does not adequately 
meet. 


What Can One Full Time Person Do 
in the Department of Physical 


Education ? 


By Ray H. Ballard 


Director of Physical Education, Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah, Okla. 


Teachers College at Tahlequah, 

Oklahoma, has been faced with 
that ever present problem of insuf- 
ficient funds to maintain an effective 
physical education department. At 
present conditions are no better fi- 
nancially. About all the department 
did a few years ago was try to “put 
out” a football team with which to 
compete against a few schools during 
the regular playing season. This, of 
course, was so insignificant the term 
physical education department could 
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hardly be used in connection with the 
college. But what was to be done to 
help matters any when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to develop that foot- 
ball team to uphold the honors of the 
institution, the coaching of which is 
a big job for any one person alone. 
This is a very important duty of any 
college or university department of 
physical education. The problem was 
even more important when it was nec- 
essary for the coach to turn out a 
winning team. Northeastern is no 
different in this respect from the av- 


erage college or university. Of course 
the coach could neglect this winning 
item if he cared to seek new pastures 
for the coming year. All this brings 
up the question: What can one man 
do in the department of physical edu- 
cation? Now it is not necessary to 
say that one person can not make up 
an adequate department staff, but we 
are of the opinion that a great deal 
more can be done in this respect than 
is being done. 

It has been necessary for one full 
time person to do all the work in the 
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physical education department at 
Northeastern. He has done all coach- 
ing of teams and instructed all classes 
in theory as well as all activity 
courses. This has consisted of gym- 
nasium exercises, swimming, varsity 
football, basketball, tennis, track, 
wrestling and theory courses in these 
various sports and in physical educa- 
tion. Again he has attempted to 
carry on intramural activity in basket- 
ball, tennis and volley ball. The in- 
tramurals have never been very suc- 
cessful for it has been almost impos- 
sible to get those who needed them 
most to participate. I am sure that it 
is successful at some places but I be- 
lieve that this very problem is one of 
the greatest of problems with our ac- 
tivities all over the country. I am 
also convinced that the problem of 
sufficient help is a big one for the di- 
rectors of physical education in small 
colleges and universities and in the 
average high schools. Here in a great 
many cases the only full time man is 
a coach. In this event it is very es- 
sential that the right kind of a man 
be secured. It is hoped that this ar- 
ticle will again bring these facts to 
the minds of educators and also that 
the solution of our problem at North- 
eastern will be of some assistance to 
those who may have similar problems. 
Of course not all will have the same 
situation and therefore each must 
work out a program that will best 
solve his conditions. We can usually 
profit by the mistakes and successes 
of others. I am glad to present to the 
profession our little bit of experience 
and if it will be of any value to my 
readers I will feel more than repaid 
for the effort spent in writing this ar- 
ticle. 

The authorities at Northeastern 
have become interested in the com- 
pulsory play activity program to the 
extent that they have given the phys- 
ical education department five scholar- 
ship students to teach these activities 
under the supervision of the director 
of the department. Three are upper 
class women who are well qualified to 
teach the games offered to the women 
of the college. Likewise we have two 
young men who teach the games of- 
fered to the men. An accurate record 
of each day’s participation is kept and 
at the close of the term a rating of 
high, medium or low is placed on file 
at the registrar’s office and at the 
physical director’s office. This record 
shows the sport and rating of each 
student. This we believe will be val- 


uable in recommending graduates to 
superintendents and school boards. 
The sports offered this term are Cro- 
quet, Horse-Shoe, Tennis, Basketball, 
Indoor Baseball (outdoors), Varsity 
Football, 


Gymnastics, Track and 
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Field. We have six different periods 
four days a week. Sections meet on 
Mondays and Wednesdays or on Tues- 
days and Thursdays. Each student 
enrolled in college is required to en- 
roll in some one of these play activi- 
ties and participate at least twice a 
week. There is no credit given for 
this. If a student is enrolled in an 
activity class such as folk dancing or 
gymnasium exercise he is excused 
from his play activity requirement. 
These last named courses are credit 
courses. The play activity require- 
ment covers every term the student 
attends school. No one is exempt 
from the requirement. Those who are 
physically incapacitated are given re- 
search work to do. The results are 
placed on file for the use of theory 
classes in the department. We find 
that there are very few who are not 
able to take part in some of the activi- 
ties. 

In all our play program we are 
stressing the joy of the activity and 
are paying little attention to the more 
technical fundamentals of the sport. 
Of course we realize that one must 
rise a little above the novice in a sport 
if he is expected to carry the activity 
over into after school adult life, but 
we want him to master only those 
fundamentals which are necessary to 
enjoy the game. The less necessary 
fundamentals will be mastered if 
there is a desire for the participant 
to become an expert. This opportu- 
nity is offered in the various “varsity” 
sports. Again in our play activity 


“program we are encouraging the en- 


rollment in games which have the 
greatest carry over possibilities. This 
is done by placing the least desirable 
at periods which will have the fewer 
enrolled. The second term of nine 
weeks we are adding bowling, ping 
pong, wrestling and paddle tennis. 
The equipment for these various 
activities are secured at very little 
cost. The manual training depart- 
ment is cooperating by furnishing the 
labor on paddle, balls, pins and the 
like. 

To get relief from so much work 
on the football squad the following 
scheme has been tried. We have not 
been disappointed but realize that it 
must be carefully handled. Nearly all 
of the work on the practice field is 
being handled by a student instructor 
in football who has the assistance of 
one other student coach. These young 
men are well qualified and are highly 
respected members of the squad. It 
may be that the plan would be more 
successful if these instructors or 
coaches did not participate as mem- 
bers of the team. This we are not 
able, at this time to determine. The 
whole is an experiment for us. We 








also have a student trainer’ who in- 
structs a first aid class under the di- 
rector’s supervision, as well as being 
the sole trainer for all teams. He 
does not participate in football be- 
cause of the time necessary for his 
duties. The college will not permit 
any of these student helpers to over- 
load themselves with classes. 

All candidates for the “Varsity” 
squad are required to enroll in a credit 
course of the theory and coaching of 
football. This class meets regularly 
four times per week. Here the direc- 
tor, who acts in the capacity of head 
coach, instructs the men in the vari- 
ous fundamentals of the game and a 
detailed study of systems and rules is 
made. Here also descriptions and 
blackboard work are possible. The 
plan of practice and the system and 
signals we use are discussed. There 
are many other things of general in- 
terest that are discussed at these meet- 
ings; the director here points out the 
aims, objectives and place of intercol- 
legiate athletics; in these meetings it 
is possible for the director to help 
form the attitude in the players’ 
minds that the responsibility of a win- 
ning team is theirs. So far this sea- 
son the Northeastern “Redmen” have 
been very successful and we believe 
that there are big possibilities in the 
plan. Certainly we are giving the 
men an opportunity to develop right 
attitudes toward leadership which 
should prove valuable to them in the 
future. 

We believe that one of the most im- 
portant purposes of intercollegiate 
sports in the teachers colleges is to 
train young men and women to go out 
into our high schools and serve in the 
capacity of coach and physical direc- 
tor. This last duty is added for we 
believe that the burden of spreading 
the gospel of the true physical educa- 
tion rests on the shoulders of these 
young people, who are employed for 
the most part as coaches. 

Having been relieved of a great 
amount of worry and work with the 
“Varsity” team the director can give 
more of his energy to supervising and 
organizing his physical education pro- 
gram. He will also find or rather take 
a little time to offer some credit 
courses in the theory of organization 
and principles of physical education. 
This term the director at Northeast- 
ern is offering a course in organiza- 
tion and administration of physical 
education. The students of this class 
have searched through every available 
source at the college and have listed 
all articles and books which deal with 
problems of physical education. This 
material has been organized and two 
card indexes have been made. One of 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Athletics in America 


WO statements which have a bearing on 
athletics have recently been made, one by 
President Coolidge and the other by General 
Foch. The opinions of these men are of value not 
only because their positions entitle them to speak 
with authority, but further because each is known 
not for his “much speaking” but for the wisdom 
contained in his words when he does speak. 


General Foch in explaining the attitude of mind 
of the French military leaders regarding the Ameri- 
can troops before the latter had taken their place 
with the allied armies said: 


“It remained to be ascertained how the tempera- 
ment of the American soldier would react in actual 
warfare. We knew that his aptitude for sport, the 
practice he had had in it, would be important factors 
toward success, and we thought that this aptitude 
and this practice would serve, in much the same way 
as industry had served for the newly appointed 
leaders, as an excellent preparation for war. But 
as long as the experiment had not been tried, nothing 
could definitely be affirmed. 

“Our experience was conclusive; it was demon- 
strated that sport is one of the best preparations for 
the career of arms.” 


THE JOURNAL has repeatedly suggested that while 
the purpose of athletics in the United States was. not 
primarily that of preparing her young men for mili- 
tary careers, yet the fact that men like General Foch 
believe that there is a correlation between athletic 
training and military training emphasizes the value 
of the work that the coaches are doing from a na- 
tional standpoint. 

President Coolidge in his address before the Union 
League Club in Philadelphia on November 17th 
warned against the dangers of an aristocracy of 
wealth and consequent decay. He said “The test 
which now confronts the nation is prosperity. There 
is nothing more likely to reveal the soul of a people.” 
While President Coolidge did not specifically in this 
instance mention sports activities as being of value 
in keeping alive the vigor, aggressiveness and love of 
action which in the past have characterized the 
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American people, he undoubtedly touched upon a 
condition which is in danger of bringing about the 
deterioration of American life and character. Ath- 
letics are the antithesis of indolence and luxurious 
living. One of the encouraging signs of the times 
is to be found in the fact that several million boys 
are willing to punish themselves in a measure in 
football training and in playing the games and 
several million more to a lesser degree are working 
hard to excel in basketball, track, baseball and the 
other sports. 

This coming year an intensive national campaign 
is te be conducted designed to provide athletic train- 
ing for several million boys who are not at the present 
receiving the values of such training. If every coach 
in the schools and colleges of America would strive 
earnestly to see that the boys who are not on the 
athletic squads as well as those who are training for 
inter-institutional contests would engage in athletics 
of some kind the results would be so far reaching 
in value from the standpoint of this country that no 
one could begin to measure them. 





The Athletic Meetings 


HE dates of the annual meetings which are held 
each year in December have been announced 
as follows: 
December 27—Society of Directors of Physical 
Education. 
December 28—The National Amateur 
Federation. 
December 29—The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. 
December 30—The Football Coaches Association. 
All of these meetings will be held in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 
The annual meeting of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations will be held 
in Boston, March Ist, 1928, at the Statler Hotel. 


Athletic 





Prospects for the New Year 


HE indications are that business in 1928 will 
show from ten to fifteen per cent improvement 
in most lines except the building industry over 
1927. Since education (and athletics in the schools 
and colleges are a part of education) is affected by 
business conditions this should mean another pros- 
perous year in educational circles. 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL has enjoyed a satisfactory 
growth each year since it was founded and it is 
anticipated that 1928 will prove to be no exception. 
The fact that nearly one thousand more coaches are 
subscribing for this magazine now than were sub- 
scribers at this time last year indicates that the men 
in the athletic coaching profession have found that 
the JOURNAL has been of value to them in their work. 
It is not the aim of the editor so much to make the 
JOURNAL interesting as it to make it of indispensable 
value to the coaches. 
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Che Athletic Journal Extends 
Holiday Greetings 


TO THE COACHES: To you men who have coached football teams 
this fall and to you who are to coach in other sports this winter and 
spring, the Journal extends its wishes that the best of the Holiday Season 
may be yours. Those of you who have coached for any length of time 
have tasted both the bitter and the sweet. When fortune did not smile 
on you and your teams you probably have had to learn “To keep your 
head when all about you were losing theirs and blaming it on you. If 


. you were successful you have discounted the flattering things that people 


have said about you and to you. In your battles and your work the edi- 
tor of this magazine has been deeply interested and so he has dedicated 
this publication to the men who are engaged in athletic coaching. You 
represent the virility of America; you are developing a vigorous young 
manhood. You are the apostles of the Anglo-Saxon spirit of fair play and 
as such are teaching this to the youth of the land. You are made of 
sturdy stuff or you would not have long remained in the coaching pro- 
fession and you are teaching American boys to harden their wills, to 
conquer and to endure. May you enjoy to the full the Holiday Season. 


| O THE OFFICIALS: Our felicitations are extended to you men 
who have officiated and who are to officiate in the school and college 
games. Your kind represents the finest brand of amateur sportsmanship. 
The majority of the college game officials have passed the time when they 
can play football and basketball and baseball, but in their capacity as 
officials they can and do help to teach the younger generation of athletes 
that sportsmen accept the decisions of the arbiters whether they agree 
with the decisions or not. While you have made your contribution to 
the game you also have benefited from your contact with youth. May you 
and yours enjoy the blessing of the Yuletide. 


O THE MANUFACTURERS: The editor has never forgotten that 

in the days of the war you men turned your factories over to the 
United States Government and sold your product frequently at a loss 
and never for excessive profit. It is not generally known that the men 
in the Sporting Goods Industry have been content to realize modest 
returns from their investment and that they have given unselfishly for 
the promotion of athletic sports throughout the nation. The Journal 
Management has been proud to introduce you to the coaches and the 
coaches to you. Your interests are theirs and their interests are yours. 
If this magazine has been enabled to serve even in a small way the 
cause of amateur athletics in this country it is largely because of you 
and to you we say may you enjoy a Merry Christmas and a Happy 


New Year. JOHN L. GRIFFITH. 
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- Financial Aid to Athletes 


The most serious problem that we have to 
deal with in athletics is that relating to finan- 


HE most serious problem which 

relates to intercollegiate athletics 
is that of the subsidizing of athletes. 
This problem existed in the early 
days of athletics and it exists now. 
Conditions today however are im- 
measurably better in most sections of 
the United States than they were 
twenty years or more ago. There are 
several reasons why persons inter- 
ested in intercollegiate athletics hire 
boys to play on the college teams. 
First, there is the influence of pro- 
fessional athletics upon amateur 
athletics. Years ago when two town 
ball teams engaged to play each other 
it was tacitly understood that the 
players on each team should be home 
town boys. Today the professional 
ball teams both in and out of the pro- 
fessional leagues are composed of 
hired players from various towns and 
cities and it is not uncommon to see 
a man playing one day as a member 
of a certain club and the next day 
playing with another team against 
his former team mates. 

Second, some persons hope to gain 
an advantage for their college by re- 
cruiting teams with money induce- 
ments. It stands to reason that if 
“A” college pays its football players 
and “B” college is represented on the 
football field only by volunteer ath- 
letes that “A” college will probably 
enroll more athletes than “B” college. 
If both “A” and “B” representatives 
enter the open market and purchase 
athletic talent then the institution 
with the more financial strength 
athletically or the one represented by 
the shrewdest judges of athletes will 
enroll the best football talent. 

Third, there are those who do not 
believe that it is desirable for college 
men to subsidize their athletes but 
they are convinced that most of the 
colleges follow this practice and so 
they follow what they believe to be 
the common practice. 


Common Methods of Hiring Athletes 

1. Only a few colleges these days 
hire their athletes and pay them in 
cash. There are still a few institu- 
tions where the football men receive 
weekly or monthly checks from one 
source or another. The money sel- 
dom if ever is taken from the college 
or university funds. In some cases 
in the past, season tickets have been 
sold to local merchants and the money 
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not turned into the athletic accounts. 
This money for which there is no ac- 
counting is paid over to the players. 
In other instances funds are collected 
from alumni, business men and others 
to be used in this manner. 

2. Another plan and one which is 
probably not followed by more than 
fifteen or twenty colleges in America 
is that of awarding scholarships con- 
sisting of free tuition, board, room 
and books to the football men. 

3. In a large number of institutions 
a few individuals are given enough 
money by alumni or others to pay 
their way through college. This is 
often done without the knowledge or 
consent of the athletic authorities. 

4. Sometimes friendly enthusiasts 
have created scholarship funds com- 
parable to scholarships which have 
been endowed for the use of graduate 
students. These funds are made avail- 
able, however, only to undergraduate 
athletes. 

5. In other institutions training 
quarters with training tables are 
maintained throughout the year for 
varsity athletes. This means that the 
football men in these universities are 
given free board and room during the 
college year. The expenses of these 
training quarters and tables are 
borne by the athletic departments. 
In one university up until recently it 
was the practice for each undergradu- 
ate class to contribute to a class fund 
from which the varsity athletes in 
each class were financed. 

6. In still other universities the 
fraternities keep a certain number of 
athletes. In a certain university this 
last fall the rival fraternities bid 
against each other with inducements 
for star athletic members. In some 
of these fraternities the athletes are 
expected to perform some services for 
their upkeep and in others where the 
alumni contribute to a house fund 
they may be given their living gratis. 

In addition to these practices enu- 
merated above there are certain 
practices which border on profession- 
alism and which may or may not be 
legitimate as the case may be. 

1. The athlete is given a scholar- 
ship or has his tuition remitted by 
the faculty scholarship committee. In 
many cases the athlete in question is 
entitled to help from the university 
loan funds or by the university 
scholarship committee. In others he 


is given the assistance solely because 
he is an athlete. If the percentage 
of scholarship held by athletes is 
considerably greater than the per- 
centage of scholarships held by other 
students, then it is evident that an 
effort has been made to attract ath- 
letes to that university by promise of 
this kind of assistance. 

2. The fraternities do not require 
the athletes to pay for their board and 
room but expect them to reimburse 
the fraternities after the athletes in 
question have graduated. 

8. Individuals loan athletes money 
on liberal terms to.pay for the lat- 
ters’ education. If the men concerned 
borrow the money expecting to pay it 
back that is one thing; if they accept 
the money when neither they nor the 
benefactors expect the loans to be re- 
turned that is another thing. 

4. Local business men give employ- 
ment to athletes and require the lat- 
ter to render but little or no service 
in return for the money paid them. 

5. The universities or the athletic 
departments employ athletes to work 
on the campus, about the buildings 
on the athletic fields and pay the boys 
more than they would pay outside 
labor. 


Conditions Are Changing 


The reasons why all of these 
practices enumerated above and 
others which might be mentioned are 
becoming less and less common are 
these: 

First, the institutions that do not 
hire athletes directly or by subter- 
fuge are refusing to schedule games 
with those that do. Eventually the in- 
stitutions that conduct their athletics 
on a paid player basis will be forced 
to schedule games among themselves. 

Second, since it is almost impos- 
sible to pay all of the players who 
play on intercollegiate teams, those 
who are not paid become dissatisfied 
and the team morale is often broken. 

Third, many coaches have learned 
that it is better to have the men on 
the teams feel that it is a privilege 
for them to play as representatives 
of their university than to have the 
boys think that the university should 
pay them for playing. 

Fourth, since for some reason or 
other no university that sanctions the 
hiring of athletes publicly adver- 
tises how much help or the manner of 
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help is given the players, there is a 
certain amount of subterfuge con- 
nected with the practice and college 
presidents and others are more and 
more coming to realize that they are 
not keeping faith with their constitu- 
encies if they permit questionable 
practices in a university department. 

Fifth, the universities which do not 
hire their athletes are enabled to build 
better athletic fields and to provide 
better equipment for their student 
bodies than are those that do. This 
can be readily understood since it 
stands to reason that if one univer- 
sity whose teams play to 200,000 
spectators does not maintain expen- 
sive training quarters and training 
tables for its athletes nor spend large 
sums of money to athletes for un- 
necessary work, it will have a larger 
surplus at the end of the football sea- 
son for permanent improvements than 
will the one that took in the same 
amount of money as the other but 
divided the profits in one way or an- 
other among the athletes. Further, 
if the alumni contribute regularly to 
a fund that is to be used for the 
maintenance of athletes they cannot 
be expected to contribute so liberally 
for necessary athletic improvements. 

Sixth, it has been found by the ma- 
jority of coaches who have been con- 
nected with institutions where the 
athletes have been hired that they are 
dominated by those who provide the 
funds. They realize that it is far 
better when they are responsible to 
the educational authorities than to 
the outsiders. 


Proselyting and Recruiting may be 
Reduced to a very small Mini- 
mum by Wise and Cour- 
ageous Administration 


A few college presidents believing 
that athletic evils such as illegitimate 
recruiting are inherent in the system 
have done away with intercollegiate 
athletics. The great majority, how- 
ever, realize that this is purely an 
administrative problem and _ have 
courageously controlled the situation 
in their universities. Athletic men 
who are in touch with athletic condi- 
tions throughout the country know 
that there is practically no illegiti- 
mate recruiting practiced or tolerated 
in certain institutions and that condi- 
tions are bad in other places. This 
means that some one has, been respon- 
sible for eliminating the practice in 
their colleges and that the powers 
that be have been negligent in the 
others. 

In some conferences the alumni 
made up for the most part of sports- 
men have realized that it is unsports- 
manlike for them to try to gain an 





advantage for their universities by 
underhanded methods. They hold that 
within a conference there should be 
uniform playing rules, uniform eligi- 
bility rules and uniformity of pro- 
cedure in the matter of interesting 
athletes to attend their respective in- 
stitutions. 


In the conferences where the ath- 
letic authorities have agreed on rules 
relative to proselyting, recruiting and 
subsidizing athletes and then have 
pledged each other that they will do 
their best to observe the rules, satis- 
factory results have been obtained. 
In the Big Ten Conference some years 
ago the athletic directors defined il- 
legitimate recruiting to be: 

1. The giving or loaning of money 
or the granting of scholarships to 
athletes by any individual or group of 
individuals except the regularly con- 
stituted faculty committee whose 
duty it is to make loans and to grant 
scholarships to needy and worthy 
students. 








The great majority of the col- 
lege athletic departments do not 
favor the subsidizing of athletes. 
The coaches and directors prefer 
to train men who have elected to 
enter their colleges and try out 
for the teams for other than 
mercenary motives. At the same 
time there are still a few institu- 
tions where athletes are directly 


or indirectly paid. 








2. The initiating of correspondence 
or interviews with high school ath- 
letes by directors and coaches. 


8. The paying of the expenses of a 
prospective athlete for the purpose of 
making it possible for him to visit a 
Conference university even though 
the athlete be not promised financial 
help. 

The directors decided that it was 
legitimate: 

1. For alumni and others to give 
banquets to prospective athletes for 
the purpose of inducing them to 
enter their respective universities 
provided the athletes were not in any 
manner promised financial help. 

2. For students and alumni to rush 
high school athletes at interscholastic 
meets provided no financial offers are 
made _ the athletes in question. 

8. For coaches and directors to 
speak at high school convocations or 
at banquets which are attended by 
high school athletes. 

Each year the directors of athletics 
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through the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Athletics communicate with 
the high school principals in the 
seven states in which the Conference 
universities are located explaining 
the directors’ agreement regarding 
recruiting and requesting informa- 
tion if any individual directly or in- 
directly connected with a Conference 
university has violated any of these 
agreements. Further, the directors 
have communicated with their alumni 
requesting them to cooperate to the 
extent of discouraging any violations 
of these agreements. In addition each 
year a list of names of athletes in the 
Conference universities who have 
been awarded scholarships is pub- 
lished together with the names of the 
athletes who have been employed on 
and about the campus. 


In the Western Conference it is 
generally understood that if any di- 
rector cannot secure the cooperation 
of his constituents to the extent that 
they will play the game according to 
the standards agreed upon, the other 
Conference members will refuse to 
schedule football games with the in- 
stitution in question. All of the Big 
Ten Conference athletic directors 
have honestly and whole-heartedly 
done their best to observe the agree- 
ment which they voluntarily adopted. 
In spite of these efforts which have 
been made for several years it is now' 
and then found that some coach vio- 
lates the spirit of the agreement by 
talking to prospective high school ath- 
letes, that some alumnus or group of 
alumni raise money which they either 
give or loan to a star athlete and 
there have been cases reported where 
local business men have given ath- 
letes lucrative employment and have 
not required the boys to render full 
service in turn for the pay which they 
received. However, it is safe to say 
that not very many athletes in this 
Conference are being illegitimately 
helped. 

Some two thousand men played 
football on the varsity teams this fall 
in the Western Conference. All of 
them are bona fide students carrying 
full work in their universities and no 
suspicion attaches to the great ma- 
jority as to whether they have been 
illegitimately helped financially. 


The Object of Intercollegiate Sport 


The attitude of a college or univer- 
sity toward the question of subsidiz- 
ing athletes depends very largely 
upon the conception which the au- 
thorities of the institution in question 
have regarding intercollegiate sports 
objectives. If the sole idea is that of 
producing winning teams and of pro- 
viding athletic spectacles at any cost, 
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then the university authorities if hon- 
est with themselves should openly 
hire their athletic team members ac- 
cording to the custom of the profes- 
sional baseball club managers. If the 
authorities agree that intercollegiate 
athletics are a part of the educational 
scheme and are conducted for educa- 
tive purposes, then certainly it is in- 
consistent for them to maintain the 
legitimacy of the practice of hiring 
athletes. The Western Conference 
directors have adopted the following 
statement of objectives for intercol- 
legiate sports in the Big Ten Con- 
ference: 


1. To Broaden the Scope and Ap- 
peal of Modern Education. 

More than the older idea of 
intelligence is necessary in 
the day’s work for complete 
living. 

Many essential elements may 
be provided through prop- 
erly conducted college sport. 

The entire intercollegiate sport 
program should be made a 
definite part of the broader 
educational scheme. 

2. To Strengthen Individual, Uni- 
versity and Public Conception 
and Practice of 
a. Sportmanship—Fair Play. 

Spirit of honor in rules kept. 
Personal —Group—Intersec- 

tional—International. 
Spirit of regard for adver- 
sary in victory or defeat. 
Modesty in victory. 
Courage and keeping temper 
in defeat. 
Respect for wise discipline 
and authority. 


b. Team Play. 
ce. Clean Living—Healthful Liv- 
ing. 


d. Hard, Disciplined Effort to 
Any Given End or the True 
Winning Spirit with Honesty 
of Purpose. 
Self-Control. 
Self-Confidence. 
g. Citizenship. 
Respect for accepted rules of 
the game under the stress 


ph @ 


and strain of intensive 
competition. 
h. Fortitude, endurance, cour- 


age, persistent effort. 

3. To Stimulate General Health- 
Producing Physical Activity. 

4. To Serve as the Peak of an All- 
Inclusive Physical Education 
Pyramid in Opportunity for In- 
tensive Specialization and Su- 
perior Achievement. 

5. To Foster a Wholesome, Semi-Ac- 
tive, Outdoor Recreational Oppor- 
tunity for Students, Alumni and 
the Public Generally. 








To improve mental health by 
supplying wholesome in- 
terest. 

6. To Serve as a Safety Valve for 
Legitimate Expression of Animal 
Spirit. 

7. To Reiterate and Re-emphasize to 
Alumni and General Public the 
Educational Viewpoint and Need 
Through Field of Greatest Com- 
mon Interest and Appeal. 

8. To Develop Group Morale and 
Spirit in the Sense of Loyalty 
to the Institution and to Fellow 
Members of the College Com- 
munity. 

9. To Promote All-Around Welfare 
of Individual Participants. 

Physical—Health—Skills. 

Moral Viewpoint. 

Recreational — Pleasure in 
Sport. 

Social—Gain Greater Ac- 
ceptance and Good Will. 

Spiritual— May strengthen 
Higher Concepts Through 
Illustration. 

10. To Provide Funds for Adequate 
Sports Program for the Entire 
Student Body. a 
a. Non-self-supporting Competi- 

titive Sports. 

b. Recreative — Intramural 
Sports. 

c. To provide additional funds 
and facilities for the conduct 
of required physical educa- 
tion. 

d. To provide funds for research 
in athletic phase of the physi- 
cal education field. 


Summary 


1. No advantage accrues to one 
member of a Conference through hir- 
ing athletes if all of the members 
follow the same practice unless per- 
chance this or that member is 
possessed of more money from which 
the athletes are paid. Of course, the 
wealthier universities and those hav- 
ing the most enthusiastic and aggres- 
sive alumni may naturally expect that 
they will attract more good athletes 
than those in which the traditions are 
of lesser consequence than those 
whose students and alumni are half- 
hearted in their enthusiasm for their 
institution. In other words if all of 
the members of a conference agree 
not to permit hired men to play on 
their teams no individual member 
will be the loser. 

2. If the university presidents and 
boards of regents believe that it is 
impossible to prevent the athletic 
supporters from subsidizing athletes, 
then the practice should either be car- 
ried on openly without subterfuge or 
athletics in that institution should be 
abolished. The fact that in certain 
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conferences and in many institutions 
the authorities have been able to con- 
trol the recruiting problem is proof 
enough that this is an administrative 
matter and that the evil is not neces- 
sarily inherent in the system. 

38. The Carnegie Foundation at the 
request of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association is making a sur- 
vey of college athletics throughout the 
United States. It is safe to assume 
that when this report is made public 
this spring it will show that in some 
sections of the United States an hon- 
est effort is being made to conduct 
college athletics on an amateur basis 
and in other sections the authorities 
have neglected to assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that professional 
methods are not allowed or practiced. 
When the Carnegie Board some years 
ago made a study of medical colleges 
in the United States and submitted 
its report many medical institutions 
were forced by public opinion to close 
their doors. When the report regard- 
ing illegitimacy in the conduct of col- 
lege athletics is made public it is safe 
to predict that the institutions that 
are honestly trying to administer ath- 
letics according to educational ideals 
will refuse to play with those institu- 
tions whose athletic departments are 
subservient to the sporting interests 
rather than responsible to the educa- 
tional authorities in their universi- 
ties. 

4, Athletics honestly conducted and 
properly administered are of value in 
strengthening the character of those 
who play and of raising the ideals of 
those who are connected either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the contests. 
If football men are secretly and sur- 
reptitiously employed by one means 
or another to represent their institu- 
tions as amateur athletes they have 
neither respect for the institution 
that sanctions this practice nor do 
they learn the important lessons of 
good sportsmanship, fair dealing and 
honesty of purpose and motive 
through their athletic training. 


Conclusion 


The practice of outlaw colleges in 
the United States becomes less each 
vear and it is safe to predict that in 
a few years no self-respecting insti- 
tution of higher learning in this coun- 
try will be guilty of allowing hired 
men to represent it on the football 
field, the basketball court, the running 
track or the baseball diamond. The 
reason why it is safe to make this 
prophecy is that athletics in the 
schools and colleges are more and 
more being administered by educators 
who believe that properly conducted 
athletics have a very important place 
in the educational program. 
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Pat’d Aug. 25, 1925 


~ Double Lined Official Basket Ball 


; No. X9L 
, 4, The Ball with the 


i 4 Patented All Rubber 
» Valve Bladder 


Pat’d Aug. 1}, 1926 


\ 


No Metal Valves No Dead Spots 
Perfectly Balanced 
Absolately Spherical 


WHAT THEY SAY! 


Your No. X9 Basket Ball is the most satisfactory ball that 
we have ever used. We recently used it throughout a 31 
game tournament. It retained its shape and pressure 
and had only one inflation during the tournament, I can 
most heartily recommend it as a ball of superior quality. 
[ (Signed) H. K. GRANTHA 
Director and Coach, Hall Moody Jr. College. 


We have just used your basket ball (No. X9L Laceless) 
very successfully for one entire season and tossed it 
through the hoop to win a championship in a walk by 
having the only undefeated team in the city league here. 
The “Gulf” won 14 and lost none in the city’s fastest 
ea d) MURRAY SHROPSHIRE, M 
igne er. 
Gulf Refining Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Goldsmith Laceless Basket Ball, the ball adopted 
by all our leagues for the current season, has proven to 
be the most satisfactory basket ball of my experience. 
One of balls purchased from you early in the season has 
been used in 34 full games and has held its shape per- 
fectly. It has not been necessary to add additional air to 
this ball since it was purchased. ; 
(Signed) RHEA FAYSOUX, 
Physical Director, Young Men’s Ass’n, Augusta, Ga. 





I wish to remind you again that for the past yours 
was the Official Ball of this Association, It fos proved 


entirely satisfactory. 


SCH OOL P RI CE -  S EACH $1 2 .60 President Southwest PI ag ey hy = 


THE P,. GOLDSMITH SONS co. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Athletics in Secondary Schools 


By Leonard Brodnax Plummer, 


Assistant Athletic Director and Director of Junior Athletics at the New Mexico Military Institute 


Tennis.—Tennis is another inter- 
school sport for the spring months. 
The age that boys enter high school 
is just the right time for them to learn 
to play tennis. It is suited to the 
need of all as it can be made as vigor- 
ous as the players desire, or it can 
be made as mild as they desire. A 
person can get as much out of the 
game as he wants as it can range 
from a mild game of “ping-pong” to 
a real vigorous tennis match. It is 
a game that offers splendid motor 
training under very healthful condi- 
tions, being an outdoor game. Then 
too, there is not as much danger in 
tennis as in the other forms of 
athletics. A tennis match can be 
terminated more easily than the other 
games.” 

Tennis Etiquette—The most not- 
able asset of tennis is the high stand- 
ard of sportsmanship developed by 
its players and followers through so 
many years that it has become the 
tradition of the game. Tennis is a 
sportsman’s game—played for the 
sake. of the game. A ‘player should 
know the rules and observe them in 
every particular. He should always 
give his opponent the benefit of the 
doubt and at the same time play hard, 
play fair, and play to win. A player 
should always look neat and clean on 
the court. Every champion of the 
game has lived up to this, and it will 
not hurt any player. to do the same. 
“Stalling” should be kept out of the 
game. A player should accept and 
play on the umpire’s or lineman’s 
decisions whether it is for or against 
him. He should congratulate his op- 
ponent after the match and thank the 
umpire for his officiating. A player 
should be courteous in returning the 
balls to his opponent. He should 
keep up with the score of the game. 
If there are no officials, the players 
should call the plays in their own 
courts and accept their opponent’s 
decisions without question. Above 
all, he should read, study and know 
the rules. : 

The spectator should observe th 
unwritten rules of tennis etiquette as 
well as the player. There should be 
no moving around except between sets 
and matches. There should be no 
coaching of the players. A spectator 
should never walk or stand on a ten- 
nis court while in street shoes. There 
should be no smoking at a tennis 





*Pringle, R. W.: Adolescence and High School 
Problems, Boston, 1922, pp296-7. 








The ATHLETIC JOURNAL has 
from time to time published 
theses on various athletic sub- 
jects. This year we are happy to 
introduce to our readers, Captain 
Leonard Brodnax Plummer, of 
New Mexico Military Institute. 
Captain Plummer’s Thesis “Ath- 
letics in Secondary Schools” was 
presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of The Uni- 
versity of Texas in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts The 
Thesis, begun in September, will 
be continued in succeeding is- 
sues.—Editor’s Note. 
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Capt. L. B. Plummer 


tournament. It is well for the spec- 
tators to read and know the rules as 
it will add enjoyment to the game.” 

VY. Administrative Matters. 

Training Rules.—In order to meet 
with the highest degree of success in 
any form of interschool athletics, it 
is necessary to have certain training 
rules that must be rigidly adhered to 
in all particulars. The more strenu- 
ous the sport, the stricter the 
observance of the training rules. Yet 
there are certain rules that should be 
adhered to in all sports. 

*Conlin, Edward C.: “Lawn Tennis Etiquette,” 


Spalding’s Official Tennis Annual, 1924, Part ITI, 
pp62-4. 





The use of tobacco and intoxicants 
in all forms should be prohibited. 
Tobacco can do no good, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred it has 
a deterrent effect, both on the mind 
and body of the growing youth. If 
smoking must be done it should not 
be until after man’s estate has been 
reached. Many a promising athlete 
has been ruined through the use of 
tobacco, though he had every natural 
ability, enforced by good training and 
development. No boy can do himself 
justice in athletics when he uses 
tobacco. In the days of prohibition, 
it seems scarcely necessary to say any- 
thing about the use of intoxicants 
but there is still the great menace in 
the use of “bootleg” products. Great 
care should be exercised in watching 
for signs of the use of intoxicants. 

The young athlete should not be 
required to diet too severely, for the 
body needs all sorts of nourishing 
food, but he should certainly be pro- 
hibited from eating between meals. 
He should eat plenty of good, whole- 
some food. There are so many kinds 
of wholesome food that are palatable 
that it seems unnecessary for the 
athlete to eat rich pastries and highly 
seasoned food. Good meat, vegetables, 
bread, butter, tapioca and rice pud- 
dings, an occasional piece of pie, ice 
cream, and plenty of fruit form a 
menu that is good for anyone. 

The athlete should have plenty of 
sleep, as it is necessary for physical de- 
velopment, especially when the body is 
still growing. The body should be kept 
pure by not practicing any forms of 
self-abuse. Everything in the athletic 
atmosphere tends to eradicate such 
pernicious habits.” A friendly feel- 
ing should be maintained toward all 
members of the squads. A coach 
should try to inculate among his men 
not only a habit of training for the 
particular sport but for life as well. 

Eligibility Rules.—Interschool ath- 
letics should be subject to the eligibil- 
ity rules of the state athletic asso- 
ciation, which in turn should be 
affiliated with the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations. These rules should be en- 
forced to the very letter. There has 
been a tendency on the part of some 
schools to evade the eligibility rules 
wherever possible. The following 
rules are adapted from the eligibility 
rules of the Texas Interscholastic 
League, University of Texas Bulletin. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Athletics in Secondary Schools 


No. 2322, June 8, 1923, pages 22 to 
24. 

Rule 1. Age Limit.—No one shall 
take part in any athletic contest who, 
on the first day of the preceding Sep- 
tember, has reached his twenty-first 
birthday. 

Rule 2. Undergraduates Only.—No 
one shall take part in any contest who 
has been graduated from his school 
or other school of equal or high rank, 
or who has sufficient credits to en- 
title him to a diploma, except: a con- 
testant shall not be barred by this rule 
who has been graduated from a one, 
two, or three year high school, and 
returns the next year to take advanced 
work in a high school of a higher 
class; provided such pupil is an under- 
graduate in the school to which he 
has been transferred. 

Rule 3. Scholarship Requirements. 
—No one shall take part in any con- 
test who, at the time of the contest, 
is not taking at least four studies 
(for which the contestant has no 
credit, and who is not making a pass- 
ing grade in at least three such 
studies. The last regular report shall 
be taken as determining his eligibil- 
ity under this rule. 

Rule 4. College Contestants Barred. 
—No one shall take part in any con- 
test who, whether as a substitute or 
as a regular, ever represented a col- 
lege, senior or junior, in any contest. 

Rule 5. Day Students Only.—The 
studies required to be taken accord- 
ing to Rule 3 above shall be taken 
during the day session of the school. 

Rule 6. Attendance.—No one shall 
take part in any contest who, at the 
time of the contest, has not been a 
bona fide regular attendant at the 
school represented for thirty calendar 
days immediately preceding the con- 
test, or since the end of the regular 
registration period of the current 
school year. Absence for not over 
two weeks on account of sickness or 
other unavoidable cause shall not bar 
a pupil if a written certificate of such 
is presented, signed by the parent or 
guardian. . 

Rule 7. Four Year Rule.—No one 
shall take part in any contest who 
has participated in interschool ath- 
letics, either academy or senior high 
school, for a period of four years. 

Rule 8. Amateurs Only.—No one 
shall take part in any athletic contest 
who has ever received money or other 
valuable consideration for teaching, 
officiating, or participating in any 
form of athletics, sports or games. 
Traveling expenses and merchandise 


Orton, George, W.: Athletic Training for 
School Boys, New York, pp13-14. 





(Continued from page 22) 


of nominal value, however, may be 
offered in any contest. 

Rule 9. Playing Under an Assumed 
Name.—No one shall take part in any 
contest who has ever contested under 
an assumed name. 

Rule 10. Contestants Below High 
School—A pupil in a grade below 
high school may not represent the 
high school unless he is under eight- 
een years of age. In case a grammar 
school pupil plays on a high school 
team, the number of years such pupil 
plays as a grammar school pupil shall 
be taken as a part of the maximum 
of four years in which a contestant 
may represent a high school. 

Rule 11. Certificate of Eligibility. 
—Before each game or contest, each 
school shall file with the director-in- 
charge of the state high school ath- 
letic association, and upon demand 
shall furnish to the manager of the 
opposing team, a list of the contest- 
ants representing that school with the 
eligibility of such contestants certified 
to by the principal or superintendent. 

Rule 12. Suspension for Infraction. 
—Any school that violates any of the 
eligibility rules of this association 
may be suspended from further com- 
petition in the association for a period 
of from one to three years in the con- 
test under consideration upon presen- 
tation to the state executive commit- 
tee of sufficient evidence of said 
infraction. A school that continues to 
use contestants who have been de- 
clared ineligible shall be suspended 
from the association for a period of 
from one to three years in the sport 
in which the infraction is made. 

Rule 138. May Not Play Suspended 
Teams.—No school in the association 
shall allow its teams to engage in a 
contest with the members or team of 
any school suspended for infraction 
of the eligibility rules of the associa- 
tion, and any school violating this rule 
shall be subjected to the same punish- 
ment as was assessed against the 
school with which it contested. 

Rule 14. Transfer Rule——A pupil 
is eligible to represent only the school 
district in which his parents or guard- 
ian reside; provided a pupil from a 
school of less than fifteen affiliation 
units is not barred under this rule 
who transfers to the higher class 
school having at least fifteen affilia- 
tion units located nearest his home or 
the nearest one in his county. 

Rule 15. Half-year Rule.—In order 
to be eligible for participation in in- 
terschool athletics, the contestant 
must have attended school at least 
one-half of the school year said con- 
testant was last in school. A pupil 


ineligible under this provision be- 
comes eligible at the end of eighteen 
weeks of regular attendance. 

Rule 16. Certificate of Physical 
Fitness.—No pupil shall be permitted 
to participate in interschool athletic 
contests unless he is physically fit, as 
determined by the medical inspector 
of the school or by medical advisors 
selected by the school. 

School Letter.—The consideration 
of a school award or school recogni- 
tion for participation in interschool 
athletics is of great importance. Ath- 
letic participation should be encour- 
aged primarily because of a love of 
the sport. But still there should be 
some sort of recognition by the school 
for this service. Perhaps the best 
form of award is that that is in com- 
mon practice throughout the United 
States, that of granting a school let- 
ter in form of an initial or monogram 
to those who meet certain specified 
requirements. 

The first thing to be considered is 
what sports shall be deemed worthy 
of a school letter. Then, shall the 
same size letter be granted in all of 
these sports. In answer to the first 
question, general practice throughout 
the United States recognizes football, 
basketball, track and field events, 
baseball, and tennis as letter sports. 
No letter should be granted unless 
there is interschool competition in 
that sport. In answer to the second 
question football as a rule is recog- 
nized as the major sport. Perhaps 
it would be wise to give a seven-inch 
letter in this sport and five-inch let- 
ters in the other sports. These sizes 
are not too conspicuous. There is no 
need of giving unusually large letters. 


Another question to be considered 
is on what basis shall these letters be 
granted. In football and basketball 
a letter should be granted to those 
who have played in at least one-half 
of the total number of quarters for 
the season. In baseball there should 
be participation in at least one-half 
of the total number of games for the 
season. Some exceptions should be 
made in the case of regular pitchers 
and catchers who take their regular 
turn of duty. In track a contestant 
should obtain a place in a meet if 
only one is held. If more are held, 
then a certain number of points must 
be specified. In tennis, there should 
be participation in a majority of the 
tournaments held. 

These rules are merely suggestive 
and may be easily modified or 
adapted to local needs. Letters could 
be awarded in all sports in special 
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1 One man is lively, active and 


skillful, but he hasn’t the stam- 


ina to last out a fast game. 1 The unlined ball, which is 


lively and “bouncy’, but wears 





2 One man has a rugged phy- 
sique. He can stand the gaff 
of a full game. But he hasn’t 2 The lined ball, which wears 


the speed, skill or -ability of well, and lasts long, but at a 
the first man. 


out and becomes inaccurate. 


sacrifice of liveliness. 


3 One man plays as well as the 
first man. And he is stronger 
and able to take more punish- 
ment than the second man. 
He combines the advantages 
of the first two men, and has 
none of their disadvantages. 


3 The laminated ball, which is 
as lively and resilient as the 
unlined ball—and wears bet- 
ter and lasts longer than any 
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cases of athletic merit or in cham- 
pionship contests upon the coach’s 
recommendation. 

Time Allotment.—The matter of 
time allotment for inter-school athle- 
tics is an important factor to be con- 
sidered in the making of a program 
of interschool athletics such as has 
been outlined above. Athletics is a 
part of the regular physical educa- 
tion and academic programs of the 
school. Hence athletics should be 
made to fit into the regular school 
program. There should be no more 
friction in the time allotment for 
athletics than for the time allotment 
of an academic class. As far as pos- 
sible only time after school hours 
should be devoted to interschool 
athletics. This should be limited to 
five days of the week. The New York 
Syllabus limits this time to six hours 
per week.” Alabama sets no limit.” 
An hour or an hour and a half per 
day would be a very reasonable time 
limit. 

In a program of interschool athle- 
tics there will be games away from 
home as well as games at home. Both 
of these must receive definite consid- 
eration in a discussion of time allot- 
ment. These contests should inter- 
fere with the regular school program 
as little as possible. Contests at home 
should be held after school hours on 
Friday or Saturday afternoon or on 
a holiday. It is quite possible to 
shorten the periods on the day of the 
game and thus be able to begin the 
game earlier. Night games should be 
held on Friday or Saturday nights. 
Schedules of contests away from 
home should be arranged so that as 
little time as possible will be taken 
away from the regular school sched- 
ule. Careful regulations must be 
adépted as to absences from classes 
on account of contests away from 
home. This will have to be taken into 
consideration in making the schedule 
of games away from home. 

School Credit—The General Plan 
and Syllabus for Physical Education 
in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools of the State of New York is 
one of the oldest plans of physical 
education in the United States. Many 
of the present programs of physical 
education of various state depart- 
ments of the United States have been 
based on this syllabus. It has this to 
say about school credit for athletics 
(page 183): 

“The principal or teacher in charge 
of a given school may accept partici- 
pation in athletics as satisfying the 


General Plant and Syllabus for Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 
of the State of New York, Albany, 1917, p. 186. 

*Department of Education, State of Alabama, 
Mouust of Physical Education, Montgomery, 1920, 
p. 9. 
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State Requirement in supervised rec- 
reation on recommendation of the 
teacher in charge of physical training 
in that school, providing the athletic 
activities of the school are organized 
and conducted in conformity with cer- 
tain rules as prescribed by the State 
Department.” 

Therefore, since athletics is to be 
regarded as a part of the physical 
education program, it will be neces- 
sary to determine to what extent 
physical education is required for 
graduation and also what school 
credit is given for athletic participa- 
tion. 

School credit as a requirement for 
graduation is given in eleven states: 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, In- 
diana, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington. This credit is 
given in addition to the regular re- 
quirements for graduation. One unit 
of physical education is the standard 
requirement. This credit may be 
given in the first year as in Alabama, 
or one-fourth of a credit for each 
vear of high school as in North Da- 
kota. North Dakota will count one 
unit toward graduation, but only one- 
fourth of a unit for each year enrolled 
in the high school is actually re- 
quired. The North Dakota require- 
ment seems to be the most practical 
one for high school purposes.“ 

The work in physical education 
should be of such type that it will 
fittingly rank with other subjects in 
the curriculum. Work in athletics 
should be looked upon the same as 
laboratory courses in science. The 
pupil should receive a grade in athlet- 
ics just as he would in one of his 
academic subjects. In this grade it is 
wise to take into consideration the 
pupil’s general attitude, 
ship, effort, co-operation, attendance, 
and ability to make the team." 


CHAPTER III 
Intermural Athletics for Boys. 


I. Sources and Definitions. 

Scope of Chapter.—In this chapter 
devoted to a program of intermural 
athletics for boys, there is an attempt 
to discuss the nature of intermural 
athletics and to trace the various 
stages of its development as a part 
of the athletic program. The princi- 
pal theories and programs of intra- 
mural athletics are discussed. The 
writer also draws from his own ex- 
perience in intramural work. No 
iron-clad program is outlined but suf- 
ficient material is introduced to en- 





“Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 1, 
“Recent State Legislation for Physical Educa- 
tion,” p. 8. 

“Cobb, Walter F., and Hutchinson, Dorothy: 
“Suggestions for a Physical Education Program 
for Small Secondary Schools,”’ 
Series No. 3, 


Physical Education 
Bureau of Education, 1923, p. 8. 


sportman- 
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able an intramural director to select 
a sound and practical program of his 
own. 

Sources of Thesis Material.—The 
program of intramural athletics as 
outlined in this chapter is based in 
the main upon that modern athletic 
slogan, “Something for Everyone.” 
The principal source of material is 
Elmer D. Mitchell: Intramural 
Athletics. This is a very practical 
book and is filled with some very help- 
ful information. It is the result of 
several years of investigation and ex- 
perience on the part of Professor 
Mitchell, who at present is Director 
of Intramural Athletics and Associate 
Professor of Physical Education in 
the University of Michigan. The 
state manuals and courses of study in 
Physical Education of the states of 
New York, Alabama, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and others contain some ex- 
cellent suggestions and plans for 
intramural athletics. The files of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL contain some ex- 
cellent suggestions of various phases 
of intramural athletics. Various vol- 
umes from the Spalding Athletic 
Library furnish the rules for the 
different sports. 

Definitions.—Before continuing the 
discussion of intermural athletics it is 
necessary to develop a good workable 
definition. The word “intramural” is 
derived from the Latin words “intra,” 
meaning “within” and “muralis,” 
meaning “wall.” Hence the word is 
applied to all competitive sport which 
takes place “within the walls” of a 
particular school. At present the 
word is used to refer to all activities 
taking place within the supposed 
boundaries of a particular school or 
institution. The popular use of the 
word limits it to the activities in a 
particular school, either among the 
individuals of that school or among 
the teams of that school that compete 
with each other. 

The term “intramural athletics” is 
not entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, because it is too long and 
academic. It would be much better if 
a contraction similar to “Varsity” 
could be invented. There is also ob- 
jection to the word “athletics” in this 
connection. Some contend that the 
term is limited to exercises of a com- 
petitive nature, whereas some non- 
competitive activities are usually 
included in the intramural athletic 
program. In order to overcome this 
objection some schools have adopted 
the term “intramural sports.” This 
objection to the use of the word 
athletics is not very wide-spread.” 

Importance.—If the school athletic 
program of “something for everyone” 


“Mitchell, Elmer D.: 
New York, 1925, pp. 1-3. 
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is to be carried out it will be neces- 
sary to place as much emphasis, if 
not more, on intramural athletics as 
on interschool athletics. Intramural 
athletics should be more or less in- 
formal until the interschool teams 
have been reduced to the limits set 
for them. Regular try-outs should 
then be held for the intramural 
teams. It will be necessary to de- 
termine beforehand just what the 
basis of competition in intramural 
athletics will be. The most important 
criticism directed toward interschool 
and intercollegiate athletics is that a 
few are overdeveloped while the 
masses are neglected. Intramural 
athletics is the answer to this criti- 
cism. The object to be held in mind 
for intramural athletics should not be 
the turning out of winning teams, but 
rather giving the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number possible. 
Intramural athletics enables the pupil 
to get practically all of the advantages 
of interschool athletics without ac- 
tually trying out for those teams. 


Much is written in the press about 
the candidates for the varsity teams 
but little is said about the thousands 
who compete for the intramural 
teams during the same season. At 
Ohio State University the basketball 
squad consists of fifteen men, while 
during 1922-23 there were 203 sepa- 
rate basketball teams with 1,863 regu- 
lars and substitutes. In the same 
year there were twenty-five men on 
the varsity baseball team while there 
were eighty-four intramural baseball 
teams with 1,019 men. This is only 
one example which goes to show that 
intramural athletics is now admitted 
to have a definite place in the general 
scheme of physical education and 
their growth is all the more remark- 
able when it is considered that stu- 
dents receive no credit hours nor are 
they compelled to take part in any of 
the sports offered.” 


Background.—One striking feature 
of intramural athletics is the haphaz- 
ard manner in which this work has 
grown. Intramural athletics has 
grown up as a rather neglected or- 
phan, uncared for by either compul- 
sory physical education or by varsity 
athletics. Hence in its growth there 
has been little system or plan. There 
are certain out-standing stages of 
growth that form the background for 
the very definite present-day intra- 
mural athletic movement. In general, 
the colleges and universities have led 
the way in all athletic developments, 
both varsity and intramural, and the 
high schools have followed their ex- 
ample. 

It is of interest to note that the 
beginnings of athletics in the schools 
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and colleges were intramural in na- 
ture. In the early sixties American 
students began to band themselves to- 
gether in athletic clubs patterned 
after the English clubs. Intramural 
competition at first was between the 
freshman and sophomore classes but 
finally between all four classes. There 
were also challenge games between 
various groups. In this first stage 
there was no central organization. In 
the second stage there was definite 
class organization with competitions 
leading to championships. At this 
time the Pan-Hellenic Associations 
came into existence. There was still 
no central organization. The growth 
was so rapid between 1905 and 1912 
that there was a definite need for 
some central control. In 1913 Michi- 
gan and Ohio States organized De- 
partments of Intramural Athletics. 
The purpose of intramural athletics 
at this time was to furnish a recruit- 
ing ground for future varsity mate- 
rial. It was not long, however, until 
the real purpose of athletics came to 
be seen. 

As a result of the prominence of 
athletics in the training camps from 
1918 to the present there has been a 
great boom in intramural athletics. 
Intramural programs have been estab- 
lished by the colleges and high schools 
throughout the country. An attempt 
was made to reach those who were 
least apt to exercise and yet who 
needed the exercise most. The ma- 
jority of schools are in this fourth 
stage of development. There is a 
fifth stage that not only emphasizes 
quantity but also considers quality. 
It requires proper examination and 
training for certain types of athletics. 
While it may not be possible for high 
schools to reach this fifth stage of 
development, 
proper medical examination and 
supervision. This can be done in the 
smallest high school.“ 

II. Suggestive Plans for Intra- 
mural Athletics. 

Units of Competition.—The selec- 
tion of units for intramural athletic 
competition will depend in the main 
upon the kind of institution under 
consideration. The basis of competi- 
tion in high schools will be entirely 
different from that in colleges because 
the high school students are living at 
home while the college students are 
away from home. Hence the matter 
of units of competition is one for each 
institution to decide for itself after it 
has made a careful survey of its local 
situation as regards age interests, 
group connections, size of school, and 
facilities. The Committee on Intra- 





Ward, G. P.: “Intramural Athletics,”” ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL, Vol. 4, No. 8, November, 1928, p. 19. 

“Mitchell, Elmer D.: Intramural Athletics, New 
York, 1925, pp. 3-11. 
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mural Sport of the Athletic Research 
Society in its annual report of 1917 
gives the following classification of 
intramural playing units: 


Intramural Playing Units and 
Organizations. 

1. College Divisions: 

a. Class, e. g., Freshman, 
Sophomore, Junior, Sen- 
ior. 

b. College, e. g., Agriculture, 
Arts, Engineering, Medi- 
cine. 

c. Department, e. g., Horti- 
culture, Civil Engineer- 
ing. 

d. Combination Class — Col- 
lege or Class-Depart- 
ment, e. g., Freshman 
Agriculture, Sophomore 
Law, Senior Arts. 

2. Social Organizations: 

a. Dormitories. 

b. Fraternities. 

c. Eating Clubs. 

d. Boarding Clubs. 

3. Special College Groups: 

a. Literary Societies. 

b. Sports Clubs: Rowing, 
Cross-country, Tennis, 
etc. 

4. Military Units: 

a. Battalions. 

b. Companies. 

5. Miscellaneous Groups: 

a. Non-varsity squads, Reds, 
Blues, etc. 

b. Pick-up teams. 

c. Specially organized squads. 

6. Special organizations with 

standards of individual excel- 

lence in performance prere- 
quisite to membership: 

a. Sigma Delta Psi (athletic 
fraternity). 

This classification is rather com- 
plete and while many of the units are 
found only in the larger universities, 
still suggestions may be found for all 
institutions, whether in public schools 
or higher institutions of learning.“ 

Adaptation of Units.—Since this 
chapter is concerned with intramural 
athletics for high schools, it becomes 
necessary to adapt the classification of 
units of competition just considered 
to high school purposes. Certain con- 
clusions based on actual experiences 
may be drawn. The class unit—Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, Junior and Senior— 
is used in general. This is especially 
adapted to smaller schools as the 
classes in the larger schools are some- 
what difficult to organize and to han- 
dle. It is possible to organize teams 
of Reds, Blues, etc., but these are 
somewhat difficult to maintain as the 
matter of eligibility is somewhat un- 
certain. Group six of the above classi- 





“8Tbid, pp. 34-36. 
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fication is possible for almost all 
school divisions. The Junior require- 
ments of the Sigma Delta Psi are well 
adapted to senior high school work. 
The requirements can be modified for 
Junior high school work.“ The Ath- 
letic Badge Test as contained in the 
Physical Education Series No. 2 of 
the Bureau of Education, 1923, is well 
adapted to both Junior and Senior 
high school work. The Athletic Merit 
Badge Test of the Boy Scouts of 
America is well adapted to boys of 
Scout age. 


Junior High School.—The following 
units of intramural competition in 
Junior high schools are listed in the 
relative order of their success: gym- 
nasium sections, grades (classes), 
study rooms, arbitrary grounds, resi- 
dential districts, Boy Scout troops. 
Regular schedules of competition can 
be carried on within the gymnasium 
sections or between them. The vari- 
ous teams can be under the direction 
of a leader if the Leader Corps Sys- 
tem is used, otherwise they may be 
under a captain and manager elected 
by the team. 


The grades or classes and the study 
rooms or “home rooms” make very 
convenient divisions.” There is one 
objection to such a plan, the lower 
classes are composed of younger stu- 
dents than the upper classes. This 
may be offset by the fact that the 
upper classes have fewer to choose 
from than the lower classes. Oregon 
attempts to solve the difference by 
giving the lower classes a two-point 
handicap for each pound that they are 
outweighed by the upper class team 
as determined by the two competing 
teams.“ This introduces a rather com- 
plex element into the situation, for 
this difference in average weights will 
vary according to the two teams that 
are competing. It will also vary when 
substitutions are made. As a rule the 
weight handicap will be offset by class 
spirit. 

The arbitrary group divisions may 
be used by adopting names according 
to the “Jungle” idea, such as: Bears, 
Lions, etc., or they may be named 
after the league baseball teams or the 
big universities. The residential dis- 
trict division is not so satisfactory if 
there are marked social distinctions. 
There is one serious objection to bas- 
ing the division upon Boy Scout 
troops and that is there is danger of 
stressing the athletic side to the neg- 
lect of the scouting side. A classifica- 
tion that is adapted to Junior high 


‘Ibid, pp37-39. 

“Ibid, pp39-43. 

*Oregon Course in Physical Education, Salem, 
1922-24, p106. 

*Mitchell, Elmer D.: Intramural Athletics, New 
York, 1925, p39. 
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school use is a division based on 
weight.” 

Senior High Schools.—In the case 
of the Senior high schools, there is 
an increase in the number of units 
that can be used. The relative order 
of importance for intramural units in 
Senior high school is as follows: 
grades or classes, study rooms, gym- 
nasium sections, arbitrary groups, 
residential, departmental, military, so- 
cieties. If the school is organized on 
the 6-2-4 plan the grade or class divi- 
sion is very popular. In the larger 
schools it is well to have two teams 
from each class, as 9A, 9B, etc. In 
case the school is organized on the 
6-3-3 plan the divisions are perhaps 
better based on study rooms. The 
Senior high school students do not de- 
vote as much time to gymnasium work 
so divisions based on these sections 
are not so effective as in the case of 
the Junior high school. The same 
methods can be used in the arbitrary 
groups and residential district groups 
as in the case of the Junior high 
school. The purpose of these units is 
to care for the “left-overs” from the 
more important divisions. The de- 
partmental division has not been used 
to a great extent by high schools. As 
a rule, where high schools have mili- 
tary units, the intramural depart- 
ment sponsors the military athletic 
competition, furnishes the facilities, 
officials and awards. Little success 
has been had in the case of societies 
as these clubs usually have their own 
specialized fields and do not have the 
time to devote to athletics.” 

Age Units.—A very practical divi- 
sion based on age is to have three 
divisions using September Ist as the 
age date. Those under sixteen years 
of age on this date could be called 
“Juniors”; those sixteen and seven- 
teen, “Intermediates”; and those over 
seventeen would be in the “Open” 
group. There could be another group 
for those under fourteen that would 
be adapted to Junior high school and 
could be called “Midgets.” Alabama 
makes two divisions for competition 
hased on the age of the pupils. There 
is one division up to sixteen, and an- 
other from sixteen to eighteen, inclu- 
sive.” Alabama seems to exclude those 
over eighteen from competition. This 
is contrary to the purpose of intra- 
mural athletics — “something for 
everyone.” The age divisions as used 
by Alabama correspond to the early 
and middle adolescent periods. The 
early period for boys is from thirteen 
to fourteen; the middle period from 
fourteen to eighteen. 


Tbid, pp44-46. 

‘IDepartment of Education, State of Alabama, 
Manual of Physical Education, Montgomery, 1920, 
pp52-55. 
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The Small Boy’s Interest in Basket 
Ball Versus Football 


so many variables, it appears 

so commonly and in such a 
variety of forms, it involves such a 
large number of those elements of 
which the ego is compounded, and its 
results are so subtle and so far-reach- 
ing, that any definition or explanation 
necessarily must be partial and incom- 
plete. Play has an almost unlimited 
number of aspects. The better known 
theories of play have been criticised 
not so much because of their lack of 
validity, but because of their incom- 
pleteness. The whole truth regarding 
play cannot be known until the whole 
truth regarding life itself is known, 
for play is not an isolated phenome- 
non; it cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained apart from its background, 
that is to say, apart from other life 
phenomena. Appreciation of the im- 
possibility of formulating a wholly 
satisfactory theory of play should re- 
sult in tolerance toward those theor- 
ists who have failed in this regard. 
It should bring also a willingness to 
accept such elements of truth as each 
of the various theories may contain. 
It has been shown elsewhere that 
some of the variables which influence 
and produce change in play behavior 
are: age differences, sex differences, 


P=: behavior is the result of 


By Harvey C. Lehman 
Ohio University 


racial differences, seasonal change, 
prevailing fashions in play, adult in- 
terests within a given community, 
social environment, playground space, 
material equipment for playing, etc.’ 
Since play is the result of these and 
other variables, it is impossible to 
disentangle the numberless factors 
which influence or result in a specific 
type of play activity. Any explana- 
tion of a specific type of play activity 
must therefore be as incomplete just 
as a given theory of play is incom- 
plete. 

In an article which appeared re- 








Table I. Number of boys included in 
three investigations of play behavior. 


Nov.7, Feb. 20, Apr. 20, 

Ages 1923 1924 1924 

a 98 90 80 
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Figure 1 
Percentages of boys of various age levels who reported that they had partici- 
pated in football during the course of one week precedi 
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cently in the Athletic Journal data 
were presented showing the extent to 
which boys of various age levels par- 
ticipate in football.’ In the article re- 
ferred to it was shown that large 
numbers of small boys engaged in this 
activity. The present article will dis- 
cuss the small boy’s interest in foot- 
ball versus his interest in basketball. 


Method 


Over 5,000 children were asked to 
check from a comprehensive and cath- 
olic list of 200 play activities only 
those in which they had voluntarily 
engaged during the preceding week. 
The directions were specific, the teach- 
ers were instructed in giving the 
tests, and the data were obtained from 
unselected pupils in order that the re- 
sults of the investigation might be 
reliable. Data were secured from chil- 
dren in the following Kansas towns: 
Kansas City, Lawrence, Booner 
Springs and Moran. The older indi- 
viduals were for the most part stu- 
dents of the University of Kansas. 

In order that seasonal differences 
might be taken into account the list 
was checked by the above groups on 
each of three different dates, Nov. 7, 
1923, Feb. 20, 1924, and Apr. 30, 1924. 
The same list of activities was checked 
on each of these dates and the same 
procedure in administering the test 
was used in each testing. The total 
number of individuals from whom 
data were obtained is indicated in 
Table I. ‘ 

Two of the items included in the 
list were football and basketball. The 
pupils were directed to mark these 
activities if they had engaged in them 
“just for fun” during the preceding 
week. 

Results 

Data were assembled separately ac- 
cording to age, sex, race, community, 
etc. Figure 1 and Table II display 
by seasons the percentages of town 
boys who indicated that they had 
played football during the course of 
the week preceding a given investiga- 
tion. The solid line of Figure 1 re- 
veals the percentages of boys who en- 
gaged in playing football during the 
first week of November, 1923. It is of 
interest that, although a very small 
percentage of university students ac- 
tually take part in the organized 
varsity program, approximately twen- 
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Percentages of boys of various age levels who reported that they had engaged 
in basketball during the course of one week preceding a given investigation 
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ty-five per cent of the males of ages 
eighteen and one-half to twenty-two 
or above engaged in this activity dur- 
ing the football season. This finding 
is of especial interest in view of the 
prevailing opinion that football is 
participated in by a very small pro- 
portion of college youths. 

A point of considerable interest is 
the fact that about sixty-five per cent 
of the boys of ages eight and one-half 
to sixteen and one-half played foot- 
ball. It is, of course, true that these 
data do not tell the whole story re- 
garding football as played by these 
boys. A boy may think himself to be 
playing football and reports so doing 
when his game is quite different from 
that of high school or college students. 
There are doubtless many age differ- 
ences worthy of consideration in addi- 
tion to the extent or the frequency of 
participation in a given activity. The 
present writer wishes merely to em- 
phasize the fact that during the foot- 
ball season numerous small boys play 
or attempt to play football. 

Figure 2, and Table II, display by 
seasons the percentages of town boys 
of various ages who indicated that 
they had played basketball during the 
course of the week preceding a given 
investigation. Comparison of the 
findings pictured in figures 1 and 2 
reveals the following facts: 

1. Whereas football is a highly sea- 
sonal activity, basketball is rather 
frequently engaged in at each season 
of the year. 

2. Football is exceedingly popular 
among small boys. At each season of 
the year they engage therein more 
commonly than older boys. 


February —— — 
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3. Although approximately sixty- 
five per cent of the boys of ages eight 
and one-half to eleven and one-half 
participated in football during the 
early part of November, hardly as 
many as thirty per cent of the boys 
of these same ages played basketball 
at any time. 

4. Whereas football is highly popu- 
lar among boys of ages eight and one- 
half to seventeen and one-half inclu- 
sive, basketball is most popular among 
boys of ages twelve and one-half to 
seventeen and one-half inclusive. Bas- 
ketball is thus relatively unpopular 
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Table II. Percentages of boys of various 
age levels who reported that they had 
participated in football during the course 
of one week preceding a given investi- 
gation. 


Nov.7, Feb. 20, Apr. 30, 

Ages 1923 1924 1924 

PS 57 30 19 

aes 64 21 16 
| ES 63 24 21 
| ae 72 14 14 
ne ae 62 17 10 
| ae ae 64 15 7 
) _ eee 57 14 4 
, ass 60 7 6 
, eee 55 8 7 
See 51 4 4 
EE en 32 4 3 
 RENar oneness 31 3 1 
| enna 22 3 0 
. | ere 23 2 1 
22 or above...... 16 3 3 





among boys of ages eight and one-half 
to eleven and one-half inclusive. 

This last-mentioned fact is set forth 
clearly in Figure 3 and Table IV 
which show the percentages of boys 
who played football in November and 
the percentages of those who played 
basketball during both November and 
February. 


Inspection of Figure 2 reveals much 
similarity in the general trend of the 
curves for November and February, 
the seasonal difference being espe- 
cially slight at the lower age levels. 
In constructing the basketball curve 
in Figure 3 the average of the find- 
ings for November and for February 
were therefore employed. This aver- 
age probably is an accurate represen- 
tation of the age differences with re- 
spect to participation. 

One naturally asks why football is 
so much more popular than basketball 
among the small boys. It has already 
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been shown that any attempt to ex- 
plain this difference in attitude would 
probably be incomplete. It might be 
argued that greater opportunity is 
provided for small boys to attend foot- 
ball games than to attend basketball 
contests. The general conditions un- 
der which basketball games are played 
are such that few boys of ages eight 
and one-half to eleven and one-half 
are permitted to witness them, but 
they are obviously not so restricted in 
witnessing football games. 


Again, small boys may play basket- 
ball less frequently than football be- 
cause of the relatively great ease with 
which certain elements of football may 
be simulated. Playing basketball de- 
mands dribbling of the ball. Basket- 
ball dribbling requires smooth sur- 
faces not often available out-of-doors. 
Football, on the other hand, may be 
played on almost any vacant lot or 
neighborhood lawn. Other factors 
also enter in. It is difficult to procure 
suitable basketball goals or their sub- 
stitutes. The regulation basketball is 
too large for the small boy to handle 
successfully and smaller ones are ap- 
parently not generally manufactured. 
However, it seems likely that more 
fundamental factors than these must 
be operating. If there were really a 
widespread desire on the part of small 
boys to play the game of basketball, no 
doubt balls of suitable size would soon 
be on the market. 


In the judgment of the present 
writer the difference in attitude on 
the part of the small boy towards foot- 
ball and basketball respectively, is due 
primarily to a fact of psychology. 
The small boy’s span of attention is 
too narrow to permit him to play bas- 
ketball with any marked degree of suc- 
cess. His narrow span of attention 
causes him to react on a direct per- 
ceptual level. He tends to respond to 
his immediate sense impressions and 
such response is obviously unsuited to 
successful team-work. It is almost 





Table III. Percentages of boys of vari- 
ous age levels who reported that they 
had engaged in basketball during the 
course of one week preceding a given 


investigation. 
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needless to remark that team-work 
involves the passing of the ball back 
and forth among the members of a 
given team. In doing this a player 
must keep numerous items in mind. 
For example, he must know where 
each of his teammates is at a given 
moment and he must be able to antici- 
pate where each will be a moment 
hence. Similarly, the player must 
know where his various opponents are 
at all times and he must be able to 
anticipate their future movements. 
Thus the basketball player must make 
‘numerous judgments and he must 
vary his play in accordance with these 
judgments. In addition to all of these 
items which must be simultaneously 
attended to, the player must be able 
to judge the speed of the moving ball 
and, when in possession thereof, he 
must prevent his opponents obtain- 
ing it. 

Collectively, the above requirements 
demand more skill and a wider span 
of attention than the small boy has at 
his command. The small boy’s lack of 
skill is evidenced by the fact that, 
even when there is no interference on 
the part of an opposing player, he is 
rarely able to pass the ball accurately 
or to dribble it successfully. His nar- 
row span of attention is revealed by 
the manner in which he attempts to 
play. Thus, when. his teammate has 
the ball, instead of moving to an open 
space where he might safely receive 
a pass, the young player attempts 
often to gain possession of the ball by 
simply running in and grabbing it. 
At other times he remains so close to 
his teammate as to hamper the lat- 
ter’s movements. The resultant con- 
gestion precludes successful passing 
of the ball. Anyone who has witnessed 
small boys attempting to play basket- 
ball knows that the opposing teams 
often are so close to the ball (and to 





Table IV. percentage of boys of various 
ages who played football in November 
versus the percentages who played bas- 
ketball in November and February.* 


Football Basketball in 
in November and 
Ages November February* 

Renee ee 57 16 
ae 64 27 
pace ee 63 32 
ME -ccssssbapawdasiedaniel 72 36 
TERS 62 54 
REN 64 61 
aes 57 65 
Oe 60 61 
ne 55 54 
ah oe oe 51 47 
EE 32 40 
ea 81 32 
ON aa 22 23 
ic cintcinccs 23 25 
22 or above............ 16 19 





*The small boys were found to basketball as 
commonly in November as in February. The data 
for these two investigations are therefore thrown 
together. See Figure 2. 
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one another) that an ordinary blanket 
would suffice to cover most of the play- 
ers of both teams. 

The short-sighted reactions men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph 
render team-work impossible. And 
when individual play is attempted the 
result is apt to be disastrous. For 
example, when the small boy attempts 
to dribble he usually succeeds merely 
in losing possession of the ball. Being 
incapable of successful dribbling, and 
being rarely able to find an unguarded 
teammate to whom he may pass the 
ball, he frequently is tempted to foul 
by running with the ball. Much time 
is therefore consumed at making free 
throws, carrying the ball back to cen- 
ter for a toss-up, calling of “held- 
ball,” etc. For all of these reasons 
the game of basketball is simply an 
impossible one for the small boy. The 
rules for playing and the conditions 
requisite to successful playing are un- 
suited to the small boy’s psychology; 
they do not fit his narrow span of at- 
tention. The boys of ages eight and 
one-half to eleven and one-half there- 
fore find relatively little interest in 
the game of basketball. 

As played by the boys of ages eight 
and one-half to eleven and one-half, 
football presents no such difficulties. 
It is possible to simulate the fame of 
football even though one possess 
neither skill nor a wide span of atten- 
tion. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation, that when small boys are 
attempting to play football the player 
who first receives the ball from the 
snapper-back is the one who runs with 
it. The latter may pay little or no at- 
tention to other players of either 
team. He may utterly ignore his own 
interference. He may deal with his 
opponents individually either by mani- 
festing superior speed or by running 
roughly into them. Complex forma- 
tions, delayed passes, etc., are rarely 
attempted. The reactions of the 
young players are almost always di- 
rect, immediate, and _ short-sighted, 
but this fact is not fatal to the boys’ 
fun. 

As played by the small boy the rules 
of football are not a very serious 
handicap. He forgets all about rules. 
More important to him are such in- 
tegers as speed, daring, and devastat- 
ing forcefulness. To the small boy 
football is a strictly individualistic 
affair. He is able to modify the game 
so that it shall fit his span of atten- 
tion. He finds basketball less amen- 
able to such modification and he there- 
fore tends to avoid it since it is 
unsuited to his psychology, that is to 
say, his narrow span of attention. 

The following list is the one re- 
ferred to in the article above: 
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What things have you been doing 
the past week just because you wanted 
to? 

Read through the following list of 
toys and games and other things, and 
as you read through the list, draw a 
circle with your pencil around each 
number that stands in front of any- 
thing that you have played with dur- 
ing the past week, or anything that 
you have done during the past week 
just because you wanted to do it. 


Football. 

Basket ball. 

Baseball with a hard ball. 

Ball with an indoor or playground ball. 
Just playing catch. 

Volley ball. 

Handball. 

Golf. 

Tennis. 

10 Running the gauntlet. 

11 Boxing. 

12 Wrestling. 

18 Doing cross-word puzzles. 

14 Checkers. 

15 Chess. 

16 Dominoes. 

17 Marbles. 

18 Roller-skating. 

19 Sliding on a playground slide. 

20 Sliding on a toboggan slide. 

21 Coasting on a coaster. 

22 Coasting on a wagon. 

28 Coasting on a sled. 

24 Swinging. 

25 Ice-skating. 

26 Sleigh-riding. 

27 Riding in an auto. 

28 Driving an auto. 

29 Riding a bicycle. 

80 Horse-back riding. 

$1 Rolling a hoop. 

82 Rolling an auto tire. 

88 Telling stories. 

34 Listening to stories. 

35 Watching athletic sports. 

86 Excursions to woods, parks, country, ete. 
87 Gathering fruit. 

88 Gathering berries. 

89 Gathering nuts. 

40 Gathering flowers. 

41 Collecting stamps, birds’ eggs, and so on. 
42 Just hiking or strolling. 

48 Going to the movies. 

44 Attending the theatre. 

45 Going to entertainments, concerts and so on. 
46 Sight-seeing. 

47 Attending lectures. 

48 Visiting or entertaining company. 
49 Chewing gum. 

50 Smoking. 

51 Having “dates.” 

52 Just loafing or lounging. 

58 Social dancing. 

54 Folk-dancing. 

55 Card games, such as authors, bridge, whist, 


CoO-ID Hs Cnr 


etc. 
56 Literary clubs. 
57 Social clubs, or being with the gang. 
58 Listening to the victrola. 
59 Listening to the radio. 
60 Playing the piano (for fun.) 
61 Playing other musical instruments for fun. 
62 Looking at the Sunday “funny paper.” 
63 Reading jokes or funny sayings. 
64 Reading the newspapers. 
65 Reading or looking at magazines. 
66 Reading books. : 
67 Reading short stories. 
68 Looking at the daily comic strips. 
69 Telling or guessing riddles. 
70 Writing letters. 
71 Writing poems. 
72 Telling fortunes or having fortunes told. 
78 Hunting. 
74 Fishing. 
75 Boating or canoeing. 
76 Camping out. 
77 Building or watching bonfires. 
78 Climbing porches, trees, fences, posts, etc. 
79 Doing gymnasium work. 
80 Doing stunts in the gymnasium. 
81 Turning handsprings, cartwheels, etc. 
82 Doing calisthenics. 
83 Playing on the giant stride. 
84 Playing teeter-totter. 
85 Just running and romping. 
86 Running races. 
87 Hop, skip and jump. 
88 Jumping for distance. 
89 Jumping for height. 
90 Pole vaulting. 
91 Leap frog. 
92 Hopscotch. 
93 Jumping or skipping rope. 
94 Other hopping games played on sidewalk. 
95 Follow your leader. 
96 Fox and geese. 
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97 Kick the can. LLL Lc 
98 Run sheep run. 

99 Hide and seek. 

100 Blind man’s biuff. } 
101 Hide the button. | 
102 Hide the thimble. 
108 Anty-over. | 


186 is fe | 
er tag games. 
106 Craek the whip. Your STARS | 


107 Whistling. 





111 Making something. are sure to be beneath the fiercest scrimmages. 


112 Fixing or repairing something. 


17 oe An injury may take one of them OUT OF 
116 ed ‘in o playing “Put and Take.” THE GAME and, with him, your hopes of 


4 = sere es melons, fruit, ete., for fun. 

11 aying pool. ° 

119 Billiards. victory. 
120 Bowling. 

121 Croquet. 

122 Pitching horse-shoes. 

123 Going to Sunday School (If you liked it.) 

124 Going to church or to mass. 


” es "and 4th grades stop here P REVEN YY IT BY KEEPING 
1st day 


Anlih byt liru 


127 Shinney on your own side. 
128 Pillow fights. 

129 Snowball fights. 

130 Teasing somebody. 

131 Teasing birds or animals. 
182 Bow and arrows. 

188 Shooting a gun. 

184 Playing in the sand. 

185 Wading in the water. 

186 Building a dam. 





138 res he in older folks’ clothing. ON THE FIELD—HOT—READY 
i See ieee FOR INSTANT APPLICATION 


141 Playing horse. 

142 Playing store. 

148 Playing school. 

144 Playing church. 

145 Playing Sunday school. 


146 Riding a velocipede, ANTIPHLOGISTINE IS A 
us ues = DEPENDABLE AND EFFEC- 
150 a cowboy. TIVE APPLICATION FOR 
i ~ bye oRy —Alga Se ee eee, eee 
154 Playing movie actor or actress. PAIN. ITS CHIEF VALUE 
155 Playing other make believe games. 

156 Jes tnesining things. IN A GRIDIRON CRISIS 
= Gans ? er ee. r LIES IN ITS ABILITY TO 
160 Tintin. ALLAY INFLAMMATION, 
be yong A. al PERMITTING THE IN- 
164 Other singing games. JURED PLAYER TO GET 


166 Drop the handkerchief. BACK INTO THE GAME. 

167 Three deep. ; 

168 Other ring games. 

169 Old witch. 

170 Pussy wants a corner. 

171 Making mud pies, mud dolls, etc. 

oa —w] a , _ 

173 rawing with pencil, pen, c , or crayon. b4 

174 Painting with water-colors. Th D Ch m cal Mfg Co : 
oo os paper —. with a scissors. e enver e 1 “ ” 
17 ing a scrap- 

177 Taking snap-shots. N ew York 

178 Stringing beads. 

179 Sewing, knitting, crochetting, etc., for fun. 
180 Using a hammer, saw, nails, etc., for fun. 
181 Digging caves or dens. 

182 Building snow men, snow forts, snow houses. 
1838 Spinning tops. 

184 Flying kites. 

185 Walking on stilts. 

186 Toy airplanes, toy balloons, toy parachutes. 
187 Toy trains, ships, autos, wagons, etc. 

188 Playing fire engine (or hook and ladder.) 
189 Looking at pictures. 

190 Toy blocks. 


Tickets Now 


191 Toy horn, toy drum, etc. Xen Fy S We can get them out for you in 
192 Dolls, doli carriages, doll clothes, etc. AK double-quick order in any quantity. 
193 Other toys. , nee y y Send samples for prices. 


194 Picture puzzles. 
195 Wire puzzles, string puzzles. 


College Coaches ! 


196 —- or -- esate a radio or other elec- ' BY Pay Us a Visit 
rical apparatus. 7 : ° ° 
197 Playing with pet dogs. Dae During the Holidays 
pe ravine = ot kittens. ee Come see our great plant and get acquainted. 
aying with other pets. G Our mutual friend, John Griffith, says, “If 
200 Helping somebody with his work. ae ‘ : coaches could see that ania layout, as I 
References: 4 * have seen it, they would have the same confi- 
: ‘ dence that I have in the ability of Arcus to 


1Lehman, Harvey C., and Witty, Paul A. The « ir ticket needs.” 

Psychology of Play Activities. New York. A. S. : , oF ee ss 

re & Company. 1927. Pp. xviii-242. (Pp. 
2Lehman, Harvey C., and Witty, Paul A. “Foot- 

ball and the Small Boy.” The Athletic Journal. 

June, 1927. Pp. 8-10. 
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Health of University Students 
at Ohio State University 


J. H. Nichols, M. D. 


Professor of Physical Education and Medical Examiner 


HE Ohio State University, as 
most of our universities and 
colleges, is conducting physical 
and medical examinations of all stu- 
dents enrolling in the University. 
This examination is a University re- 
quirement for entrance and the Uni- 
versity reserves the right to drop a 
student who, in the opinion of the 
medical examiners, is not able physi- 
cally to undertake University work or 
who because of some communicable 
disease might be a health menace in 
the University community. 

At Ohio State, these examinations 
are completed during the freshman 
week and before any kind of Univer- 
sity work is undertaken. These exam- 
inations are not for the purpose of 
collecting data but are conducted for 
the benefit of the student and are of 
priceless value to him. They enable 
the department to advise the student 
intelligently in regard to physical de- 
fects which if not corrected may 
seriously handicap the student in his 
work, such as defects of vision, dental 
defects, nose and throat defects and 
under nourishment. They also make 
it possible to regulate and restrict or 
modify, when necessary, the students’ 
physical activity or participation in 
athletics and in military science. 
There is occasionally discovered a stu- 
dent who because of some serious con- 
dition should not enroll in the Uni- 
versity at all, such as the active 
tuberculosis case. Incidentally, these 
students are receiving a valuable 
health education in the importance of 
an annual check up on their health. 

The method of organization, which 
makes it possible to complete some 
2600 examinations in five days, is of 
no particular interest in this article. 
Suffice it to say, a staff of sixteen 
doctors and dentists with a clerical 
force of forty-five men carry out the 
work. 

What have the results of these ex- 
aminations during the past ten years 
shown in the regard to the physical 
condition of the students entering our 
University? 

First, considering the postural de- 
fects: This group includes such con- 
ditions as round shoulders, head for- 
ward, flat chest, low shoulders, spinal 
curvature, flat feet, etc. In this gen- 
eral group, there has been a steady 
improvement. During this period the 
postural examination has been made 


by the same examiner and in the same 
way so that the element of the per- 
sonal: equation has been greatly re- 
duced. 

Next, considering the group of or- 
ganic defects: There has been a 
slight but steady increase in defects of 
vision. This may be partly accounted 
for by improved technique in the ex- 
amination. Defects in hearing have 
not changed noticeably and the same 
is true of defects of the nose and 
throat. 

Serious heart defects change very 
little from year to year and the total 
number of cases in a group of 2500 
students rarely exceeds thirty in num- 
ber or about one per cent of the total 
number examined. 

Serious defects of the kidneys re- 
vealed by a complete urinalysis on 
very student shows about one per cent 
or one in two hundred and fifty hav- 
ing some kidney condition. 

Defects of the teeth have increased 
enormously but this is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that for the past four 
or five years dentists have been mak- 
ing this examination and it is a poor 
dentist who can not find something 
wrong with your teeth. This year, 
eighty-five per cent of the men exam- 
ined were referred for some dental at- 
tention. 

In connection with diseases con- 
tracted before entering the Univer- 
sity, there has been a steady decline 
among those for which antitoxins or 
vaccines have been developed. This is 
most noticeable in the regard to diph- 
theria and typhoid fever. Ten years 
ago, ten per cent of the men entering 
the University had had typhoid. In 
1927, two and one-half per cent had 
had the disease. Improved sanitary 
conditions have also been an import- 
tant factor in reducing the morbidity 
in this disease. Diphtheria has been 
reduced from eight per cent to four 
per cent during the same period. This 
indicates the very definite health 
progress that has been made in this 
field of health conservation and dis- 
ease prevention. 

Until some more accurate method 
than it has yet been devised for deter- 
mining health and organic vigor, we 
can not state positively that the health 
of the students entering the Univer- 
sities is improving except as may be 
indicated by certain specific condi- 
tions, such as, eyes, ears, nose, throat, 
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C Upheld by\, ee Sports 


for over 440 years 


Basket ball hops over the horizon. You have men with snap 
and speed, muscle and brains—and fighting hearts; but how 


about your equipment? 


Rawlings is ready with a line as complete as forty years of 
experience can make it. Shoes built to keep your men on 
their feet, suits that stand the strain of hard scraps, balls 
built tough and true—all top rung equipment ready to help 
your lads to victory. Pile up the score with Rawlings. 


ORDER THROUGH A RAWLINGS MAN FROM A 
RAWLINGS DEALER. 


8 West 37th St. 2301 Lucas Ave. 717 Market St. 
New York St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 





RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“26 YEARS OF SPORT SERVICE” 


“HARMONIZED” 
BASKET BALL 
UNIFORMS 


Colors Perfectly Matched 





Varsity “Honor” Sweaters 


Shaker Knit 


Special prices in team lots 
WRITE FOR NEW 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOG 
No. 427 


Meacock Sperling Goods Company, 


921 Locust St. Louis, Mo. 











Nees Quality 


wate Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 











“Percentage Basketball” 


By 


R. H. Hager 


will assist you to get the maximum 
performance from your squad. 


Price $2.00 


Send check or money order to 


R. H. Hager 


Oregon State College 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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heart, kidneys, etc. No all-round 
physical test has yet been brought for- 
ward that will completely evaluate the 
physical vigor and organic strength 
of the individual although many 
physical tests have been used. It is, 
however, the very definite conviction 
of our staff, many of whom have 
served during the entire ten year pe- 
riod, that the present student body is 
very definitely superior in general 
physical appearance and muscular de- 
velopment to the groups of ten years 
ago. This is only our opinion but it 
is an opinion based on the examina- 
tions of some twenty thousand men 
during the past decade. 

In my opinion, this is to some ex- 
tent the result of the constantly in- 
creasing interest in outdoor games 
and-sports and in health education as 
fostered and developed through well 
organized programs of health and 
physical education in our elementary 
and secondary schools. This work is 
beginning to bear some fruit in a finer 
and healthier crop of boys and girls 
than ever before. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
REPORT OF UNIVERSITY PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 1927 
J. H. Nichols, M. D. 







































W. E. Duffee, M. D. 
MEN 
Percent 
Total number examined..........................2525 
POSTURAL DEFECTS 
Head 
fs, aT 
Shoulders 
Right shoulder low...........................- 385 15.2 
OS OC —E—EEE 55s 2.1 
eee 384 15.2 
Chest 
SII - (iicociiniaihadhiehensnnitieiisininnstiaaepestenn 55 2.1 
Chest funnel 15 0.59 
Chest Pigeon 0 0.0 
Spine 
Scoliosis (lateral curvature) right.. 25 0.99 
Scoliosis (lateral curvature) left...... 305 12.07 
Kyphosis (anterior-posterior curva- 
i eee 0.03 
Lordosis (hollow back)..................... lll 4.3 
Feet 
IN IID, tsescauieanisclihiciancucioaiieaiapictaioen 279 11.04 
Weight 
20 per cent underweight........................ 84 13 
20 per cent overweight.......................... 48 1.75 
EEE eae ee 
Tobacco users 
ae 
| ee asoee 
Chewers ...... 
Swimming 
eee ee Re ae ' 
I I iia identeiccendnancatianateiensibns 409 16.1 
yes 
Vision defects . 944 $37.3 
rs 
Impacted Cerumen (Wax).........--.....--- 179 = 7.08 
Otitis Media purulent catarrhal.......... 3 0.11 
Complete loss hearing. ~~ 2) oe 
es impaired 26 =61.02 
Deviated septum ...... eee a 
Hypertrophied turbinates .............. 12 0.47 
Septal Spur a» we Gan 
Sinusitis chronic ...... mah a © “Ree 
Rhinitis acute ... 1 0.03 
Rhinitis chronic .. 15 0.59 
Throat 
Hypertrophied tonsils 90 3.5 
Diseased tonsils ..... 73 2.8 
Tonsils removed ......................--. 415 16.4 
Teeth 
Total number referred for attention..2140 84.7 
Filling (needed 1080 42.7 
Prophylaxis (cleaning) ........................ 1398 55.3 
Extraction (meeded)  ...2..2.0:..-cccccecsscscesss 230 = 9.1 
Bridgework (meeded)  ..............--cccccecceeee 87 3.4 
Orthodontia ne? diehinmiaaéanie 8 0.31 
“Pate work (need 1 0.03 
Other conditions, ey. -ray, “crowns, “ete. 5 0.19 
Thyroid 
Thyroid enlargement (goitre)............ 58 2.2 


Lungs 
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Suspects for possible T. B................... 5 0.19 
Heart 
Mitral Insufficiency 10 0.11 
0 SS eee 1 0.03 
Aortic Insufficiency  .........-..c0-----.......--. 6 0.23 
SESE em 1 0.03 
FN TIED: cducnsstiteniasndiitabamameneiisiabinesiiniaaee 2 0.07 
Gential Organs 
INI i dnnicnsciidiieiiedcacaeatidipiidinestansnenteoes 167 6.61 
Hyrocele ics =a 
Undescended testicle ~...................--.00-0- 11 0.43 
REE GS cctttrertieennne § F590 
Testicle removed 1 0.03 
IT iciccicacdaccnalatidiesalaaulitlcieninptaneiagiisinieseteccdies 32 =1.26 
Urinalysis 
IY cisiniriusintilleacivtneadaninitatsndstciamieiniaais 19 0.75 
Albumin and hyaline and qpanien: 

Ree aa a 58 2.2 
Albumin and leucocytes and bacilli... 50 1.9 
Sugar 6 0.23 

Referred to Physicans and clinics 
Vaccinated at time of examination....1045 41.0 
Refused vaccination .................00--s0+-s0++ 86 1.4 
For dental defects 2140 84.7 
For nose and throat conditions............ 252 10.0 
For thyroid enlargement........................ 58 2.2 
For surgical attention......................-..-. 82 1.26 
Diseases (previous to entering Uni- 

versity) 

Measles . ‘ 1681 66.5 
CO Pee 268 10.6 
0 See 226 868.9 
Diphtheria 126 4.9 
IIE aicctbiatsinsintcsiitsnscassaininspeisiainiadumsieieniatinibteaiis 71 2.8 
Smali pox 716 2.9 
I ih hile recs slic iabatannenaiiiiinianinddind 17 0.67 
Tuberculosis ................ 8 0.31 
Infantile paralysis 7 0.27 
Cerebro spinal meningitis .................... 3 0.11 
TD RII a cssunsscsennincnntenntincinenenscaneds 1221 48.3 


Fatalities in Sport 


Competition 

The National Safety Council states 
that systematic figures are not being 
compiled by any agency regularly. 
The data that, is available must be 
taken from newspaper summaries. 
Below is a list of deaths which have 
occurred in the various sport events 


















































from 1911-1918, compiled from 
Annual Summaries in the Chicago 
“Tribune.” 
Number of 
Sports Fatalities 
Bicycles and Motorcycles...............-....-. 1,769 
_ ee 1,105 
Fourth of July and other celebrations 308 
Didn’t know it was loaded.................. 298 
Baseball 198 
SI sia tulnlaeiiaddlnssanniedasdedelniebiapunislinesensssoe 184 
Coasting 71 
gS 45 
Boxing: 
ADT HTT 35 
Boxing pasikiagin ae 
— 52 
ae 34 
EE EEE Oe $1 
I ets 24 
4: EE 18 
Scenic railway .... ‘ 13 
Merry-go-round 8 
If 7 
Tennis 7 
i aS EE a 7 
Polo 6 
Pole vaulting 8 
Dise throwing 8 
Foot racing 2 
Putting the shot 1 
Hammer throwing ...............00-c.0cccs-esses-s- 1 
Tobogganing 1 
Hockey 1 
Trapeze 1 





The average number of deaths per 
year for this period is 16.75. The 
death rate in the years of today is 
probably somewhat below that as is 
indicated in four non-consecutive 
years for which total deaths in foot- 
ball we were able to obtain. 


Deaths in Football 











TEE. ccndunsuaininisinieonesinststaithaipadehisesnamtiticeines 10 
1923 18 
1925 20 
1926 9 





We have compiled the figures for 
(Continued on page 47) 
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witnessed by 


Lane Technical School, 19 years 

Lake Forest College, 22 years 

Chicago College of Pharmacy, 23 years 

Chicago College of Medicine, 23 years 

Deerfield Township High School, 23 years 
Durand Steel Lockers always outlast the buildings in which they are 
installed. Send for Catalog No. 21—let us submit a quotation on your 


requirements, 








CO.INC. 


NUR AND STEEL L 


1503 First National Bank Bldg. 
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EVERY NEED 


Durand makes a type and size of locker for every school need—corridor, 
gymnasium, office, manual training, dumb-bell, Indian club—single 
tier, double tier, multiple tier, two person, basket racks, etc. 


Typical Service 


Durand extra years of service are real—we can point with justifiable 
pride of workmanship to school installations which are unequaled, as 





Recessed Lockers 


The amazing growth of our educational system de 
manded conservation of space without sacrifici 
beauty and utility. Durand met the demand wi 
recessed corridor lockers, just as we designed and 
built the first steel lockers for commercial purposes. 
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Learn to 


SWIM 


Just Published 
SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield 
69 Full Page Illustrations 
Price $2.00 


The authors were the first 
record holders of the Golden 
Gate Swim. 


THE DIVING and 


SWIMMING Book 
Third Edition 

By George H. Corsan. Sr. 
The world’s greatest ' 
swimming instructor. 
115 Illustrations 

Price $3.00 
72 Page Illustrated cata- 
logue of Books on Athletics, 


Games, Folk Dancing, etc. 
sent on request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers 
67 West 44th Street, New York 



































THERMO-TEX 


The new ACE weave bandage with a wool fill, elastic without 
rubber, offers the athlete protection, warmth, support and a gentle 
passive massage that hasten recovery in case of weak or injured 
knee, charley horse, pulled 
tendons or strained muscles. 
Now being used by lead- 
ing Universities and Col- 
leges. Sold through dealers. 


Free sample to any Trainer 
or Institution 








Send sample to— 


i en rrr a se 


pT ES ee ee er eer ey eee ere 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. Rutherford, N. J. 
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The Football Rules Book Should 


Be Rewritten 


Many officials and coaches have called attention to foot- 
ball rules in which the intent is not clear. The editor is 
especially indebted for suggestions which came from 
John Schommer, Walter Eckersall, Colonel H. B. 
Hackett, J. J. Lipp, Meyer Morton, Lee Daniels, C. E. 
Eldridge, Fred Gardner, Art Powell, Ralph Huston, 


Perry Graves and Bruce Morrison in preparation of 


HE time has come when the 
football rules book should be re- 
written. This assertion is made 
not in a spirit of criticism but as a 
statement of fact. The football rules 
committee has rendered splendid serv- 
ice to the game but the majority of 
the members are very busy men who 
are engaged in other work than that 
of writing the football code of rules. 
Some of them have suggested that 
they realize that the book should be 
rewritten but that they did not have 
time to do the work. Possibly the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
should provide the funds which would 
enable the rules committee to employ 
some individual who has both a knowl- 
edge of football and who could draft 
the rules in language which would be 
explicit and clearly understood. 


If the rules were to be re-codified 
it would help very materially if the 
approved rulings would be placed di- 
rectly under the rules and if the many 
questionable plays which arise or 
which might arise would also be cov- 
ered by approved rulings. 

‘The Journal has contended for a 
number of years that the rules should 
not be changed each year. Some of 
our difficulties have been caused by 
rule changes. The game of football as 
it is played is a splendid game, it is 
popular with the public and needs to 
be stabilized rather than changed from 
year to year. There seems to be a 
general agreement that it was a mis- 
take for the committee last year to 
move the goal posts from the goal line 
to the end line. The lateral pass, while 
not used to any great extent, has 
proven an interesting feature of the 
game and should be retained provided 
the committee can clarify the wording 
of the rules which apply to the various 
questions which may come up regard- 
ing batted backward passes, incom- 
pleted backward passes, and so on. 

There has been a disposition shown 
this year to observe the shift rule, 





this article 


although there has been much con- 
fusion regarding the meaning of a 
shift. We will hear less and less about 
the shift as time goes on, not because 
shifts will not be employed, but be- 
cause the coaches will instruct their 
men to come to a stop after shifting. 

There has been considerable confu- 
sion this year regarding muffed or 
fumbled kicks that have gone out of 
bounds in the field of play. Further, 
there has been a great deal of diffi- 
culty regarding the interpretation of 
possession and control of the ball. 
While the rules have always made it 
necessary for officials to decide re- 
garding this matter of possession and 
control, yet the plays arose so seldom 
that there were but few disputes re- 
garding the judgment of the officials 
who-ruled on these cases. This year, 
with a question of fumbled or muffed 
punts, there have been a large number 
of cases in which the officials were 
called upon to decide this very techni- 
cal point as to whether the players had 
the ball in their possession and control 
before it was knocked out of their 
hands or before they dropped it. This 
decision is so highly technical that the 
officials cannot satisfy both sides. If 
something is not done to make these 
cases less common we will have a sit- 
uation in football that is comparable 
to the trouble that has arisen in bas- 
ketball over the dribble and in field 
athletics regarding the legitimacy of 
the western style of high jump. 

The question of possession and con- 
trol is not restricted to punts, how- 
ever. It has also come up a good many 
times this year under forward passes. 
The officials, for instance, had a de- 
cision to make in the Southern Cali- 
fornia-Notre Dame game which af- 
fected the final score. The Trojans 
forward passed from Notre Dame’s 
twenty-five yard line. Riley of Notre 
Dame intercepted the pass near the 
goal line. He was tackled and the ball 
crossed the goal line, the end zone and 


the end line. The officials ruled that 
Riley did not have possession and 
control of the ball and that the pass 
was incompleted in the end zone, mak- 
ing it a touchback. If the man on 
defense had had possession and con- 
trol of the ball and then gave the im- 
petus which drove the ball across the 
end zone and out of bounds, it would 
have been a safety and the final score 
would have been 8-7 instead of 7-6. 
There is no reason whatsoever to 
doubt that the officials erred in their 
judgment or in their ruling. This mat- 
ter is cited simply to show how much 
importance attaches to this question 
of whether the player had possession 
and control of the ball before it was 
dropped or knocked out of his hands. 


As a further illustration of the com- 
plexity of the football code, the play 
stated above might have called for 
several difficult rules interpretations. 
For instance, let us suppose that Riley 
after having intercepted the pass 
started to run directly away from his 
own goal line, was tackled by the two 
California men with such force that 
the ball was knocked out of his hands 
and across the goal line, the end zone 
and the end line. In other words, if 
perchance it was self-evident that the 
impact of the attacking players was 
such as to give the ball the impetus 
which carried it across the end line, 
there would have been many differ- 
ences of opinion expressed and no 
doubt some would have ruled the play 
a touchback, some a touchdown and 
some a safety. 


To illustrate further, what would 
the ruling be if it was agreed that 
Riley had the ball in his possession 
and control, was running away from 
his own goal line when tackled and 
the ball rolled into the end zone where 
a Notre Dame man in trying to re- 
cover it knocked it out of bounds 
between the goal lines, or let us say 
that a California man dived for the 
ball in the end zone and knocked it 
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out of bounds across the side line be- 
tween the goal line and the end line. 
At any rate, the rules regarding plays 
of this sort in the end zone should be 
so clearly stated that there would be 
no room for differences of opinion on 
the part of coaches and officials. 


Some Rules That Could Be Improved 

The following are suggestions re- 
garding rules which might be reword- 
ed or added to for the sake of better 
understanding: 

Rule 1 Section 3. Is the height of 
the cross bar measured from the 
ground plane at the goal lines or the 
ground plane in the field of play? 


Rule I Section 3. Are the goal posts 
to be considered in the field of play or 
out of bounds? If out of bounds they 
should be so ruled both on forward 
passes and on free kicks. 

Rule III Section 2. When shall an 
incoming player be considered as hav- 
ing been actually substituted? 

Rule III Section 4. When a player 
is suspended because his equipment is 
illegal, is the suspension for the entire 
game or only until he has equipped 
himself with legal pads, etc.? 

Rule IV Section 4. May any legal 
play succeed the kick before the ball 
has been duly and properly declared 
dead? That is, may either side play 
the ball under these circumstances? 

Rule VI Section 7. If on an at- 
tempted goal from the field the ball 
passes between the uprights and over 
the cross bar and is then blown back 
into the end zone or field of play, 
should this be ruled a goal? 

Rule VI Section 10. Is it illegal for 
a man on defense lying on the ground 
to catch a runner with one hand? 

In Rule VI Section 14 the third 
paragraph appear the following 
words: “If, however, the ball is in the 
air as from a kick.” Does this use of 
the word “as” intend the rule to in- 
clude some possibility of a play simi- 
lar to a kick or does it embrace only 
situations in which the ball is in the 
air from a kick? 

Rule VI Section 16B. The rule 
should state that the position of the 
player of the kicker’s own side is not 
implied in this rule. 

Rule VI Section 16 second para- 
graph. What are the fouls which a 
player of the side in possession of the 
ball might commit which would give 
the ball to the opponents behind the 
offender’s goal line? 

Rule VI Section 17. Should the 
down remain the same when a penalty 
is inflicted for crawling or since the 
crawling occurs after the ball is dead 
should the penalty be inflicted as on 
the next down? 

Rule VII Section 1. The wording 
should be changed to show that the 
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loser of the toss has the choice of two 
options only if the winner of the toss 
elects the choice of goal. 

Rule IV Sections 2 and 3 are con- 
tradictory. 

Rule IX Sections 5 and 6 do not 
make it clear whether the man in 
motion toward his own end line shall 
be considered a shifted man and since 
the words shift and huddle are used 
they should be defined. Further, it 
should be made clear whether a man 
who has shifted his position may or 
may not start in motion toward his 
own end line before one second has 
elapsed. 

Rule XII Section 2. How long is 
the prohibition which prohibits a 
player who has gone out of bounds 
on the kick-off or free kick from 
touching the ball continued? 

Rule XIII Section 8. The rule 
should specifically state what rulings 
are to be made on punted balls which 
cross the scrimmage line that are 
touched by the man on defense and 
then knocked out of bounds between 
the goal lines by a member of the kick- 
ing team. Further, if the ball is 
touched by a member of the defending 
team and then is touched in turn by 
a member of the attacking team and 
it then goes into the end zone where 
it again is touched by a member of 
the attacking team in such a manner 
as to cause it to go out of bounds be- 
tween the goal lines, does the rules 
committee intend that this shall be 
ruled as a touchdown? Further, this 
rule should make clear whether the 
provisions covered in Section 8 are 
intended to apply to kicks blocked be- 
hind the line of scrimmage as well as 
those which cross the line of scrim- 
mage, 

Rule XIV Section 1. Should time 
be taken out for an incompleted back- 
ward pass? 

Rule XIV Section 2. Should the 
captain be allowed to take successive 
times out? 

Rule XIV Section 3. The rule is 
not clear in the event that a team 
takes more than fifteen seconds out 
in the huddle whether it should be 
penalized if it puts the ball in play 
in the required thirty seconds time. 

Rule XIV Section 4. The last 
sentence of this rule makes it possible 
for the team in possession of the ball 
that for some reason or other wishes 
the game to end without letting the 
opponents have the ball to accomplish 
its end by making frequent substitu- 
tions in the last two minutes of the 
game. This should be corrected. 


Rule XV Section 7 Note. It is as- 
sumed that the pass referred to in the 
note is to be construed as meaning a 
backward as well as a forward pass. 
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If this was true it would be well to 
have the rules state so clearly. 


Rule XVI Section 3A. There is 
some confusion regarding whether a 
player who plays the ball and not the 
man and still bumps an opponent who 
is trying to catch a forward pass 
should be penalized. 

Rule XVI Section 3B. This year 
certain teams held opposing ends 
when it was clear that a forward pass 
was to be attempted and the holding 
occurred behind the line of scrim- 
mage. Under the rules they could 
only be penalized for defensive hold- 
ing. It would be well if the rule 
covered this point more clearly. 


Rule XVII should be rewritten so 
as to include the approved ruling 
which was adopted by the rules com- 
mittee this year and further so as to 
cover the case in which on an at- 
tempted backward pass the ball is 
batted into team A’s end zone by a 
defensive player. 

Rule XVII Section 2. The penalty 
under this rule should clearly specify 
whether after the ball has struck the 
ground on a forward pass not made 
from scrimmage the opponents may 
still play the ball or whether it is to 
be ruled dead upon striking the 
ground. 

Rule XVII Section 12. The rules 
should provide a penalty for an inten- 
tional grounding of a backward pass. 

Rule XVIII Section 4. In the case 
of a blocked kick behind the line of 
scrimmage the defensive team is per- 
mitted to recover the ball and run 
with it but the kicking team is only 
permitted to recover the ball and may 
not run with it after recovering it. 
Many officials have called attention to 
the unfairness of this ruling. 

Rule XVIII Section 5. This rule 
should make clear the intent of the 
rules committee in the event that a 
punted ball is touched by an opponent 
and then knocked out of bounds by a 
member of the kicking team. 

Rule XX Section 1. Provision 
should be made as to the disposition 
to be made of a kicked ball on a free 
kick other than one from the kick-off, 
which goes out of bounds before going 
ten yards. Also provision should be 
made on such a kick where the ball is 
recovered by the kicking team before 
going ten yards. 

Rule XX Section 2. There should 
be a definition of “loose ball,” make 
clear whether a penalty should be im- 
posed in case a defensive man inad- 
verently brushes the kicker but does 
not intentionally run into him. 

Rule XXI Section 2. The rule should 
made clear whether the rules commit- 
tee intends that the forward passer 
is to be given more protection than 
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that accorded any other offensive 
player. 

Rule XXI Section 5C. Close line 
play should be further defined. 

Rule XXII Section 4. According 
to this rule substitutes are not per- 
mitted to warm up by running up and 
down in front of the players’ bench. 
Since the rule is violated in every 
game the rule should be reworded. 

Rule XXIII Section 1 states that 
the penalty for a foul committed 
against a man with the ball while out 
of bounds shall be enforced from the 
point where the ball crossed the side 
line. What about fouls committed out 
of bounds other than those committed 
against the man with the ball? 

Rule XXIII Section 11. The officials 
do not generally agree that Rule 
XXIII Section 11 means what it says 
where it states “In case of a foul 
behind the scrimmage line by the 
team on defense during the same play 
in which a forward pass occurs, the 
penalty for the foul shall be inflicted 
from the spot where the ball was put 
in play.” 

Rule XXIII Section 12. This rule 
reads that if a foul is committed fol- 
lowing a touchdown and before the 
occurrence of another play, the 
penalty shall be inflicted from the spot 
of the succeeding kick-off while an- 
other rule provides that “if a foul is 
committed by the side making the try 
for point, it shall forfeit the oppor- 
tunity to score the additional point.” 
The ambiguity between these two 
rules should be straightened out. 


What Can One Full Time 
Person Do in the De- 
partment of Physical 


EducationP 


(Continued from page 15) 
these will be kept in the director’s 
office for theory classes while the 
other will go to the library. In ad- 
dition to this work the class has 
worked out solutions to the following 
specific problems, “Shall we have men 
or women coaches and instructors for 
women activities?” “Intramural ac- 
tivities.” ‘Leadership through play.” 
“Shall we continue charging admis- 
sion at the gate? If so what shall we 
do with the receipts? If not, how 
will we secure funds with which to 
put on our physical education pro- 
gram?” “What are the aims and ob- 
jects of Physical Education?” “What 
is the place of the coach on the staff?” 
These problems were suggested in a 
course given by Dr. A. D. Browne at 
Peabody Teachers College. The solu- 





tions were worked out by committees 
who handed them in as term papers. 
They are very encouraging and will 
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be kept on file at the director’s office. 
Next term the director will give 
courses in Anatomy, Theory of Bas- 
ketball and Principles of Physical 
Education. Of course the regular 
gymnasium classes for men and a 
playground course for women will be 
offered in addition to the play activity 
classes. 


Each term during the year we ex- 
pect to offer something different in 
the department so that it is possible 
for students who so desire to major in 
physical education. Thirty-four se- 
mester hours are being offered. 
There are at present something like 
twenty or twenty-five who are expect- 
ing to major and many others who 
are working out strong minors. Sev- 
eral are expected to enter the ranks in 
the future. About all of the seven 
hundred regularly enrolled students 
are taking one or more of the credit 
courses offered by the department. 
This we believe is as it should be for 
we are of the opinion that in the very 
near future it will be almost. necessary 
as well as desirable for all teachers to 
know what physical education is all 
about. If this statement is correct 
then the teachers colleges whose duty 
it is to train teachers must maintain 
more adequate departments of phys- 
ical education. In this way alone can 
we expect to have teachers with broad 
views of the field. We believe that it 
is possible, when necessary, for one 
person with the assistance of some 
good student instructors to provide a 
program which will be beneficial to 
the future teachers of our country and 
we invite any one to investigate our 
efforts at Northeastern in this respect, 
realizing that we are far from perfect 
but believing that we are at least on 
the highway to something worth 
while. 





Fatalities in Sports 

(Continued from page 42) 
the years 1922 and 1924 from death 
notices in the New York “Times” and 
we find that 6 died in 1922 and 10 in 
1924. In addition there were notices 
of two broken necks in 1924 and these 
might be considered as deaths, if the 
injuries were really broken necks. 
There is no assurance, however, these 
reports are complete; they probably 
are not. At any rate it is not over- 
estimating the number to say that 9 
were killed in each of these years. 
This would bring the average number 
of deaths per year from 1922 to 1926 
inclusive to 12.5 a material reduction. 
It should be remembered that the 
deaths in other sports probably also 
underwent a similar reduction as 
regulation- became more scientific and 
strict. 
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found on no other goals on the 
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electrically welded and guaran- 
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Less Vibration 
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Price $10.00 
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Basketball and Tenth-Second Timers, with 
prices. 


The Sterling Stop-Watch Co., Inc 
Manufacturer Importer 
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